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E BEG TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO THE 
Revised Spencerian Copy Books, Edition of 1888. 
The Spencerian have long been regarded as the National Standard, and after 
several years of careful and painstaking preparation, we now have ready nearly 
all the numbers of the present revised edition, embodying many new features not 
found in other books, and containing every essential educational feature known to 
successful teachers of penmanship. Please note, — 

First, That the entire alphabet, both small and large, is introduced into the first 
book, thus making the correct standards available for other written work in school from 
the beginning. 

Second, That the pupils begin writing words and phrases, and not meaningless 
combinations of letters. 

Third, That the language-training element is carefully regarded throughout. 

Fourth, That there is systematic distribution of all the letters, including the infre- 
quent ones, such as “gq,” “j,” “2,” ete., no letter being neglected. 

Fifth, The great variety in the combination of capitals in the different books, viz. : 
(a) According to similarity of form. (¢) According to alphabetical order. 

(4) According to frequency of use. (d) According to combinations of two of the fore- 
going methods in a single book, ete. 

The beauty and accuracy of the copies, the quality of the paper, and the general 
mechanical execution of the books, require no praise from us, as they are apparent to 
the casual observer. 

The prices and terms of introduction are, we .believe, as low as the lowest, and we 
feel confident that a careful examination of the system will convince any that the 
trained experience of the Spencerian authors, covering many years of teaching and 
authorship, have resulted in a well-rounded, complete, and truly educational system of 
penmanship. Correspondence solicited regarding the examination or introduction of 
the “ Spencerian Revised.” 


Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., 


753 anp. 755 Broapway, New York, 
149 WaBAsH ae CHICAGO. 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 
GREEN HS 
First Lessons in English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 








The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Cap- 
itals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 
Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for SpeciMEeN Paass, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & UO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











McCuffey's Revised Readers. 


“ Many series of Readers have appeared since the first publication of Me- 
Guffey’s, but McGuffey’s still more than hold their own in the affection and 
patronage of the public. The grading of McGuffey’s Readers has never been 
surpassed, nor has the interesting ‘character of the matter. In singleness of 
purpose, in the adaptation of means to ends, in catching and holding the at- 
tention of children, in filling the bill of ‘reading made easy, MoGurrry’s 
Reavers stand unrivaled and alone.” 

PUBLISHED BY 





IN PRESS. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. 


By SOUTHWORTH anp GODDARD, authors of ‘‘ OUR LANGUAGE,” &c. 


As its title implies. the design of this book is twofold: (1) to provide for children such training in the 
ready use of good English as they can never a by the study of grammar alone ; and (2) to teach them 
the essential facts regarding the structure of sentences, and the kinds, forms, and uses of words. In rec- 
ognition of the importance o ot this training, material for it has been iven in abundance and varie ty in the 
first nine chapters, while in the rest of the book the grammar of the language is so presented as to be thor- 
oughly intelligible to children. 


Teachers or School Officers contemplating changes should 
examine this new book. Correspondence solicited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Cincinnati, New York, Boston, |°* "°°"°°" otc. Wester trcucy, 100 ana 10s wanasut avenUE, cteace. 



















EVERY TEACHER IN 


WORKS: 
Camden, N.Jd. 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading School Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have Them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


‘EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 





26 John St., New York. 








HARPER'S NEW GRADED COPY BOOKS. 


During the past year Harper’s New Graded Copy Books were introduced into the schools of MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 


CITIES AND TOWNS of New England, including the cities of 


Boston, Mass... 

Norwich, Conn., 

Gloucester, Mass., 
They have also been adopted, and are now in use, in most of the other large cities 


Pawtucket, HR. I., 
Lincoln, R. I., 
Lewiston, Me., Ete.., Ete. 


Salem, Mass. 
Newport, R.t., 


These books have also been very widely adopted in the West and South 


of New England, as PortLanp, Mz., CamBriper, Mass., STONINGTON, Conn., NEW and have recently been introduced into the Schools of Derrorr, Micu., To.epo, O., 
Beprorp, Mass., CHELSEA, Mass., ete. All the towns and cities in New Hampshire, Gauena, Int., Ractive, Wis, and many other important places. 


except twenty-eight, are using HARPER’ S COPY BOOKS. 
HARPER’S NEW GRADED COPY BOOKS. 
66 66 66 66 66 


66 ee 66 6é 66 
Teachers should examine these books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - 


Tracing. Two Nos. Per doz., $0.60 $0.72 
Primary. Seven Nos. Per doz., 67 3O 


Grammar. Eight Nos. Per doz., 90 1.08 


Sample copies at Introduction Prices. Address 


- = «= = = Franklin Square, New York. 
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¥ W. H. WALMSLEY & CO, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


e Mention this paper. 





EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
v NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Platinum Balances. 


BURNSEN’S 
BURNERS 


and 
COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 
a specialty 
in manufacture. 





CHEMISTS 
COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and 
LABORATORIES 
Supplied with the 
t goods at the 


lowest prices. 
A GENTS WANTED. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St.. BOSTON. 











JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
xe MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 
General Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 









Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8. 


Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular. 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton 8ts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 





pene a et 
INET. 





Sample ; Boxes 
Representing about $ in Gold and 
and Silver coin, mailed for 25 cts. 
Prices in bulk on application. A 
great help in teaching numbers. 

Our Catalogues free, if you men 
tion the Journal. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Physical Sets,  Toepler-Holtz 





CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


ew LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspordence desired. 


(Mention this journal.) 


Machines, 








) Map of the Northern Hemisphere. ry of the ) EF, HOLENSHADE 
H Southern Hemisphere. 2x30. Colored and Mounted. ( Publisher, Chicago, Ll, 


Sent postp’d on receipt of $1.25, or can 


“Gives on a plane surface all advantages gained by the globe.”—N. 0. Picayune, “A very valuable chart. 
Serves the purpose of large globes.” —Milw. Wisconsin. “Has advantages as compared with other maps.—Chicago 
Journal. ‘Deserve a place in homes, offices and school houses.”’—Fort Worth (Tex.) Gazette. “A much needed 
auxiliary to teach rs, the counting-house,’ etc.—Occident. 
placent advantar usement ‘es globes en usage dans les ecoles publiques.—Courrier Des Etats-Unis. 
an adequate conception of the exact relations borne by one portion of the earth’s surface to every other. Chicago 
Heraid. “Comparatively few get any clear notion of it [the world] until they conceive it in this way.’’ —Chicago 
schwer zu erkennen ist.""—Zilinois Staatz-Zeitung. Agents wanted. 


“ynes. “Der Nutzen einer solchen 


be ordered by booksellers. Write for circular. 


*“©es cartes imprimees l'une derriere l'autre rem- 
~Conveys 





NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FURNISHES GOOD TEACHERS 
WITH POSITIONS. 


Registration Free till Api 1 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors. 


of the propri 





All of the extraordinary facilities 


vice of the patrons of this Bureau. 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS WITH FIRST- 
CLASS TEACHERS. 


Send stamp at once for 
new application form, 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 


etors are at the ser- 











Three elegant colored plates, 8x10% inches 


— 


for 15 cents worth of Seeds, only 15 cents, 


, =... =o, 8 : : —PP ia 
ja ——— tiem 

FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1889-—-THE PIONEER 
Complete list of Vegetables, Flowers, Bulbs and Small Fruits, with descriptions and prices 
New Type, completely revised and improved. Contains more varieties than any other catalogue 
, and a frontispiece 
and or cultivates a plant should have a copy. Price of Vicx’s FLorat Guipe 





a a= >; a 
SEED CATALOGUE OF AMERICA. 


New Shape, 
Fvery person who owns a foot of 


containing a certificate good 


JAMES VICK SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 























Buckeye Bell Foundry. 

Bells ef pure Copper and Tin for churches 
shools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FUULY | 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 





| 
| 
Musical, f ding, and high! 
Boron tr eoanag, and highly ate 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. | 


Description and prices on application. 





[CURE FITS! 


lo not mean merely to stop them for a time and 
en have them return again. t mean a radical cure, 
have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALL- 
ING SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my rem. 
edy to cure the worst cases. Because ot hers have fail. 

ed is no reason for not now receiving acure, Sen 
onee for a treatise and a tree bottle of my infalli- 

. Give Express and Post Office, 
G. » M, ©,, 183 Pearl 5t., New York, 




















RIGHTLY NAMED. 


Golden the flowers that star the mead, 
Golden the sunshine on the hills, 
Golden the remedy, indeed, 

That eases human ills. 
Golden the curls on baby’s head, 
Golden the love of child and wife, 
Golden the great Discovery 

That saves a loving life. 


Rightly named is Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, the medicine that 
checks the frightful inroads of Scrofula, and, if taken in time, arrests the march 
of Consumption of the Lungs, which is Lung-serofula, purifies and enriches the 
blood, thereby curing all Skin and Scalp Diseases, Ulcers, Sores, Swellings, 
and kindred ailments. It is powerfully tonic as well as alterative, or blood- 
cleansing, in its effects, hence it strengthens the system and restores vitality, there- 
by dispelling all those languid, * tired feelings” experienced by the debilitated. 
Especially has it manifested its potency in curing Tetter, Eczema, Erysipelas, 
Boils, Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, Goitre, or Thick Neck, and Enlarged Glands. 


Copyright, 1888, by WORLD's DisPpENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 











REWARD is offered by the manufacturers of DR. SAGE’S 
CATARRH REMEDY, for a case of Catarrh in 
Ce) the Hleud which they cannot cure. By its 


mild, soothing, and heahng properties, Dr. 
Sage’s Remedy cures the worst cases, no matter of how long standing. 60c., by druggists. 


_Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 








OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 





PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


[ 488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

‘Yi Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Ele. 

tric Eng.. Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street. TB yston. 
Tema te G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
STE NORMAL SUROOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars, etc., address 
pa Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
Stars. reemab enemy, BRIDGEWA 
xes. catal 
etnies or ogues, 











Mass. 
dress tle 
A. G. BOYDEN, A 





ORSETS ~ 

Over 14 Millions Sold in this | \7assacnuserrs st 
Country alone, come Se a 
The Best Fitting and Best ‘ : 


Wearing Corset Ever Made, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





E. H. Russet, Principal. — 
QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 8 Mass 
Ne) For Ladi é 

es only. dress the 

Principal, = = D. ee Ph.D. 

ONGS OF HISTORY. By Hrzr - ORMAL ESTFIELD, Mass. 
S WORTH. Elegantly bound tn cloth. Frise ahaa ape . Sy peer oun 
Address eunmen ENG. PUB. CO., For Catalogues address 
t St., Boston, Mass. J.C. @REENOUGH, Principal. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Terms for our Hducational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


Both to one address, $3.00. 








A POEM. 


{Read by James A. Page at the funeral of Charles Goodwin Clark, 
of the Gaston School, Boston, at Allston, March 10, 1889.] 


I loved him, friends, and in the mourner’s place 
Would I sit silent with my tears to-day. 

But now his lips are still, and I must aesee 
But what words can our thoughts of him portray ? 


Yet gentle was he as a little child; 
And, in his tender, sympathetic heart, 
Weakness and sorrow found a hiding-place : 
No pang of others but he felt the smart. 


Nor would we wish to wake him if we might ; 
For he has seen the Unseen face to face. 

His work on earth is finished. Who would dare 
To call him down again from his high place ? 


And yet, O friends! it is such men as he 

That make the earth seem empty when they leave. 
That he was noble is our comfort now, 

And yet ’tis for this very cause we grieve. 


To you, whose broken home will seem so still, 
So vacant now that he has gone away, 

I feign would speak some word of hope and cheer ; 
And yet what is it any one can say ? 


None doubts ’tis well with him. But you will long 
To clasp his hand, to see his face once more. 

At morn, you'll listen for his cheery voice ; 
At night, tu hear his footfall on the fl»or. 


The sting of death remains when all js said; 
For it is this,—that those we hold so dear 

No longer walk ths ways of life wih us. 
We want them happy, but we waut them here. 


When all is said and done, we c me to this: 
Thoagh clouds be r ual as and teara dim our way, 
We arill will teust that fo wh» mikes the night 
Will lead us through it to the coming day. 


We'll hide his loving memory in our hearts; 
We'll follow in the pathway that he trod; 

We'll mak» each day another step upon 
The stairway leading up to A m and God. 





—— 





WHAT THEY SAY. 





Proressor A. T. Hapiey, Yule: A man at the head 
of a university must of necessity be less and less a 
teacher and more and more an organizer. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt: When the majority of thir 
republic abolish alcohol from their personal habits, be- 
cause they know its character, they will make short work 
of the traffic. 


James Russert Lowrii: The fame and usefulness 
of all institutions of learning depend on the greatness of 
those who teach in them, and great teachers are almost 
rarer than great poets. 


Francis W. Parker, Cook County, Ill.: Teaching 
is the only profession or work of a responsible nature in 
the world where experience and professional preparation 
are not considered of indispensable importance. 


GenerAL Francis A. WALKER, President Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology: I do not see how any 
system of morality which undertakes to go back to an 
ultimate rule of right can be taught without sec- 
tarianism. 


Supt. Joun Morrow, Allegheny, Pa.: I protest 
against the introduction of manual training on the ground 
that the high school over-educates, when less than two per 
cent. of those who enter the public schools graduate from 
the high school. 





Supr. E. E. Wurre, Cincinnati: In a well-graded 
system of schools from 80 to 90 per cent. of the pupils 
remaining at the close of each year should be prepared 
for promotion, and the higher the grade the greater 
should be the per cent. of pupils promoted. 


Kate Gannett Wetts, Massachusetts Board of 
Education: An upright, conscientious teacher can no 
more avoid teaching morality than can the sun avoid 
shining, though she should refrain from any systematic 
exposition of it, because such exposition tends to secta- 
rianism in morality. 








LITTLE PITCHERS WITH LARGE EARS. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


The little pitcher plant had but just arrived from Pass 
Christian, La. It was shaped like a slender trumpet, 
perhaps ten inches long, as large as a silver dime at the 
top, and tapering to the base. The top of the pitcher 
was not at all serrated, but finished after mantua-fashion 
by a good-sized cord; it was closed by a little lid, which 
was, however, partially withered, and had curled up. 
Upon a tall flower scape grew the nodding blossom. The 
crapelike mass of green, which was described as resem- 
bling the fleur-de-lis, had faded and vanished ; nothing 
was left but a disk with five reflexed points. A tube 
passed through the middle of each sepal, by which the 
pollen was conveyed to the ovary. 

Although the interior was covered with the hairs which 
play such an important role in the history of the plant, 
they were not so plainly seen as in the second individual 
of the family, with whom I made acquaintance through 
the kindly offices of a friend traveling on Lake Superior. 
Chis time I was the fortunate possessor of a whole colony, 
—big pitchers and small, young pitchers and old. They 
rrew in families, as one might fancy, half a dozen or more 
together ; this is of course explained by the fact that they 
ure but the leaves of the plant. From the center of each 
sreen rosette sprang the flower stalk ; but like my Louis- 
ana visitor, these had passed their youth and the glory of 
hem had faded. The pitchers were not nearly so tall, 
vere much larger, and had oblique openings with scal- 
loped edzes. The upper part inclined downward, but 
there was no closely fitting lid. They were decorated with 
iluts of green, paler than the prevailing color; some of 
he dots were bright red. Within were hedges of thickly 
-et spines, ex'e ding half the depth of the pitcher. The 
microscope revealed that there were three divisions of 
these spines, each of which varied slightly in position and 
shape from the others. 

The home of the plant is always in marshy ground, and 
since it cannot obtain eno igh nitrogen for its needs from 
uch surroundings, it has fallen into most cruel and 
‘reacherous ways. Let us trace the career of one of its 
victims. An enterprising insect, in search of his break- 
fast, alights upon one of the green rosettes, and tastes the 
honey which is scantily dispersed over the outer surface ; 
he follows the trail to the top, and in an evil hour con- 
tinues his investigations into the interior; he finds an 
easy pathway between the spines, which all point down- 
ward, and goes on his greedy way. Having finished his 
breakfast, and finding the air perhaps rather close, 
Monsieur would retrace his steps to the upper world, but 
finds too late he cannot ‘make his way through the spines, 
which point toward him. Wearily he stretches his wings 
for flight, and makes straight for a cunning little door he 
fancies he sees ; but that is only a pretended skylight, the 
pale green or light red spot seen from the outside, which 
the plant has devised to tempt the victim to flight, know- 
ing that when his wings fail he will fall back into the 
inky flood at the bottom, where many of his brethren 
have perished before him. There his wings may be 





One cannot but be glad that there is an insect whose 
province it is “to get even” with this abominable plotter. 
And here comes in the tale of the little brown web. 
There is a moth which is able, by some peculiar structure 
of her feet, to visit the interior and yet eseape ; she often 
does so, weaving a web and leaving her eggs. When the 
larve hatch out, they feed upon the tissues of the leaf, 
and this gives it a brown, burned look, which, beginning 
at the top, often affects the whole pitcher. Thus the 
plant destroys one insect, but is compelled to harbor an- 
other, which brings to it death. 

There are similar plants in Eastern lands, large enough 
to capture and digest small birds. 

The number of insect-eating plants is so small that it 
was supposed the race was becoming extinct, but late 
authorities agree in believing that these plants are increas- 
ing, and that we are living in a time when nature is 
adopting a new method for securing the balance between 
vegetal and animal life, the effort to maintain which 
has been the history of the earth’s development. 

It is the glory of life that we are not part of a world 
long since completed, but one that, with its burden of 
manifold existences, sweeps on to higher development, 


—‘ the one divine, far-off event 
To which the whole creation moves.’’ 








WHY FEW GERMANS CAN TALK ON 
THEIR FEET. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Prin. Technical School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Daring my stay in Rhenish Prussia, I attended a 
meeting which was held to celebrate the 50th birthday of a 
young ladies’ high school. It was a pompous affair, indeed, 
—one which gave evidence to the importance the Germans 
bestow upon higher education ; but it also revealed a fail- 
ing in the German government officials, such as I had 
not expected to find. There was a privy councilor, a high 
government dignitary who could not speak off-hand with- 
out breaking down before he reached the end of a sen- 
tence. Not one of his sentences was completed in the 
style or grammar in which it was begun. Then at the 
close of his miserable speech he decorated the rector of 
the school with the insignia of the order of the red eagle, 
and a moment’s pause occurred. Several gentlemen cov- 
ered their amusement with an acute attack of violent 
coughing. 

This speaker was followed by another, who spoke a 
little more fluently, but mumbled his words woefully ; and 
the audience was heartily pleased when he retir@@. Then 
we heard a rector of a similar school, a high school for 
boys, convey the congratulations of sister institutions. 
Well, that speech wae enough to cause a comparison be- 
tween the readiness with which American men speak in 
public and the awkwardness of these German speakers. 
Think of it, that these men have an abiding influence by 
their example upon the future of the male youth of the 
empiré,—boys who must some day be called upon to guide 
the affairs of state in parliament. Not a spark of elo- 
quence, no brilliant rhetoric, nor even a commendable 
elocution! No wonder our American citizens can talk on 
their feet, when we think of the thousands of occasions 
offered them for public speaking, and the practical train- 
ing they get in their high, and even grammar, schools. 

When I returned to my hotel, I accompanied an Ameri- 
can lady, who said to me indignantly, “ If that’s a sample 
of eloquence taught in the high school, I don’t wonder 
that the German parliament is so tame an affair, and that 
so natural and volcanic an eloquence as that of Bismarck 
crushes the men there as though they were reeds.” I 
was very much pleased when at several other occasions I 
noticed that after all there were fine orators in Germany 
among the government officials; but during all my visits 
in high schools I found little or no provision made for 





found, but the greater part of his body is soon absorbed 





by the plant. 


“ learning to speak on one’s feet.” That there is latent 
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talent for public speaking in the Germans can be seen 
from Carl Shurz, Hassaurek, Gen. Sigel, Col. Hecker, 
Dr. L. Soldan, ete. ; but it seems to need the awakening 
influence of our free institutions. 








HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES.* 


BY SUPT. JOHN MORROW, ALLEGHENY, PA. 


I have watched with interest and pleasure the career 
of those who have gone through the ward schools, and 
finished the course in our high school; and after diligent 
inquiry { cannot find one who is not doing well. They 
are not afraid of work. Not one of them is leading a 
dissolute or trifling life, but all, so far as I have been able 
to learn, are engaged in some respectable employment 
Three or four of them are filling positions of re- 
sponsibility with the Allegheny County Electric Light 
Company. Five or six others are with the Westinghouse 
Machine Company, one as superintendent of their shops. 
Some five or six since finishing their high school course, 


have graduated with honor from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, and one is a professor there 


at the present time; another is a professor at Meadville 
College, Pennsylvania; one is a teacher in our high 
school, and many others are successful teachers in the 
public schools. Some of them are pursuing higher 
courses of study in colleges and universities, some are in 
banking houses, while still others are in machine shops, 
stores, etc. Investigation reveals the fact that they are 
all industrious, honest and intelligent workers. 

It is freely but regretfully admitted, however, that 
there are hundreds of young men and young women 
everywhere who are leading trifling and useless lives ; 
but they are not graduates of the high school, by any 
means. Most of them were never able to get half way 
through the primary grades of the public schools. No, 
it is not because they are over-educated that they are 
snobs and hoodlums, not because they are educated out of 
their sphere or station in life, but because of their perni- 
cious home training, that they are too lazy and proud to 
work. 





“ GRIEVED—INDIGNANT.” 


BY CAROLINE B. LEROW, BROOKLYN. 


It is stated editorially in the JouRNAL for Feb. 28, ’89, 
**We have received many criticisms of Miss LeRow’'s 
books from devoted teachers, but knowing her to be a 
thoroughly conscientious teacher, a true friend of the 
schools, have declined to print them; but the evidences 
multiply that teachers are greatly grieved, not to say fre- 
quently indignant, at what they consider a misrepresenta- 
tion of facts.” While grateful for the evident intention 
to spare the pain which might be caused by the publica- 
tion of these letters, it seems only fair that grieved and 
indignamt teachers should be given a hearing of their side 
of the case. What is the cause of the grief and indigna- 
tion? What facts have been misrepresented? If the 
schools have been slandered, it is certainly the duty of 
loyal teachers to disprove these assertions, and opportu- 
nity should be given them to do so. 

But is there not involved a more vital matter than the 
author's personal attitude toward the schools? The spec- 
imens of ridiculous answers used throughout the book, 
merely for the purpose of illustrating the important truths 
laid down, were offered to the author by teachers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, —and in Europe,—as the re- 
sults of the cramming system so deplorably prevalent in 
many schools, the superficial and mechanical methods of 
instruction largely adopted, and the untimely promotions 
made not upon the actual progress of the pupil, but, upon 
the necessity for getting rid of one set of children in 
order to make room for another. Do such faults exist in 
our public school system? Are these demoralizing proc- 
esses carried on in any of our schools? If so, how can 
any teacher be sorrowful or angry at efforts made to 
bring about a better condition of things? Indeed, should 
not every teacher interested in the preservation and wel- 
fare of our schools, be glad of the opportunity to encour- 
age and aid such efforts ? 


* An excerpt from Mr, Morrow’s forthcoming report. 


Some teachers, while conceding that such defects exist, 
characterize their results as “ exceptional,” implying that 
they should therefore be ignored. But is such a position 
wise, or even logical? Crime is the exception in the com- 
munity, but because of that fact no one argues that crim- 
‘nals should be let alone. The presence of policemen 
upon our streets is not resented by the peaceable members 
of society. The question is simply, Does the safety of 
law-abiding citizens require the maintenance of a police 
force? Concerning “The Young Idea,” does the welfare 
of our school system require the exposure and condemna- 
tion of what, though conceded to be exceptional, is never- 
theless detrimental? There will be a difference of honest 
and intelligent opinion in regard to this matter, but can 
any good school or teacher be injured in any way by 
revelations concerning pernicious methods of instruction‘ 








A. P. Marsuie, Pa.D., Worcester, Mass., 


President National Teachers’ Association. 


Dr. Marble is in the best sense a many-sided man. 
In literature he is one of the keenest and most skillful 
critics, while as a writer his literary instinct is reliable 
and his spontaneity unfailing. In educational discussions 
he is heroic, no man having expressed himself more forci- 
bly, keenly, and effectively upon every burning issue, 
regardless of consequences, than he. Many of our Amer. 
ican educators are grouped in their sentiments and sym- 
pathies in such a way that they stand together in almost a 
partisan way upon all questions, but Dr. Marble is not to 
be thus classified, and at a single meeting like that at 
Washington in 1888, he hurled the most racy sarcasm 
into both educational camps, criticising upon one day the 
manual training enthusiasts and the next the advocates of 
national aid to education. 

He is, however, uniformly genial, and in an acquaint- 
ance of twenty years we have never seen the slightest 
evidence of impatience with either friend or opponent in 
any word written or spoken. His unanimous election to 
the presidency of the National Educational Association 
at this time was the highest tribute to his eandor, geniality, 
and ability that could be paid any educational leader. 
There was probably no one on the board that nominated 
him that had not, within three years, seen his own pet 
educational plan dealt its heaviest blow by Dr. Marble’s 
pen, and yet all were more than ready to lay aside every 
such remembrance for the sake of honoring such a leader. 
We question whether any other man could make 
a success of a meeting at Nashville in 1889, and we are 
quite sure that no other man of Dr. Marble’s educational 
prominence would have had the courage to take the re- 
sponsibility of carrying the meeting there. It remains for 
every one interested in the Association, in the profession, 





and in the cause, to rally around him and make the meet- 
ing one of the grandest in the history of the country. 


NATIVE TREES.—(V.)* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE AMERICAN ELM. 


The American elm is the “ home” tree of New England. 
It is associated with the well-sweep and the “ oaken 
bucket ” of all our older settlements. In cities, towns, 
and villages, and along country highways, to the farthest 
farmhouse at the end of the road, its noble form marks 
the sites of the older homesteads, which have been, and 
still are, the pride of our land. It may be seen, too, 
stretching its majestic arms over spots once full of life 
and industry, now deserted and lone. It droops loy- 
ingly over the great door-yard, now strewn with tumbling 
fences, and choked with “ torn shrubs ” and vicious weeds. 
Could the old tree speak, strange stories would it tell of 
families now scattered andgone. The hands that planted 
the elm have finished their earthly work, but the grand 
old tree is still a mound of verdure, while it stands the 
guardian of precious memories. It is well to cherish a 
friendship forsuch majestic specimens of arboreal growth. 
Such a friendship is never disappointing ; it grows as the 
tree stretches wider and higher its ample head. The 
ownership of the tree is for all who look upon it. It will 
respond kindly to our love for noble form, graceful sym- 
metry, and unobtrusive beauty, and the more we look 
upon it the more shall we see to admire and to love. 

Our native elm is full of promise from the start. It 
bears transplanting well, and will make a fair growth in 
almost any ground, although, for its fullest development, 
it needs a moist location and good soil. It is a great 
mistake in planting it not to give it ample room. A well- 
developed elm of a century’s growth needs at least a circle 
of one hundred feet in diameter. Many of the old door- 
yard elms, now so much admired, shade a spot of still 
greater dimensions. For an avenue, where continuous 
shade and complete arching are required, a distance of 
eighty feet, in the rows, may be given, but much less than 
that will make only tall, weak specimens, with little of 
the native grandeur of the tree. A full recognition of 
the wants of the tree in its maturity should be in the 
mind of the planter when it is set; then, accidents aside, 
it will increase in amplitude and beauty for more than a 
century. 

As we study the American elm, in different localities, 
the various shapes which the head takes will be a notable 
and pleasing feature. No native tree varies so much in 
this respect, yet retaining, always, certain prominent feat- 
ures which mark it as an elm. 

Forms of the Head.—The “ vase” form of the tree is 
the most characteristic and common. The body corres- 
ponds to the stem of the vase, the roots, as they strike out 
in huge ridges above the ground, represent the base, the 
branches, as they divide and strike outward in graceful 
curves, make the bowl, while the lip is traced in the 
branches as they bend over at their extremities in a cir- 
cular fringe of delicate, pendant spray. You will not 
have to travel far among the older settlements to find 
such trees, and nothing is finer in nature’s architecture 
than the clearly-cut, delicate tracery of their branches and 
spray upon a cloudless winter sky. 

A beautiful form, a modification of the “ vase,” is the 
“salver-shaped.” In this the body is tall and slender, 
while the branches, few in number, spread out nearly 
flat, with a circular fringe of pendant spray. Sometimes, 
not often, such a tree is bearded with short viny branches, 
almost hiding the body. A “bearded” elm of this kind 
has the grace and beauty of a tall palm combined with 
the sturdiness of our northern trees. 

The “dome-shaped ” elm is often seen where the tree 
has had an open situation with considerable exposure, 
from the start. The shortening and thickening of the 
limbs cause this form, giving a sturdy massiveness to its 
composition not often found in combination with such 
grace and beauty as is seen in its outer spray. 

The “sheaf” top comes between the “vase” and the 
“dome ” shapes, and is regarded by some lovers of the 
elm as its most beautiful form. 

The “ plumose ” shape is the rarest, and the least de- 
sirable, unless we are looking for that which is singular 
or odd. An elm of this variety seems decided in its ten- 
dencies from its youth. It runs up by a straight stem 








* Copyright, 1889, 
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for thirty or forty feet, then begins to curve, bending 
more, as it increases in age and size, until it takes a wide 
 plumose ” sweep across the sky. It is usually thickly 
bearded ” with short, bushy branches, there being no 
well-developed limbs to the tree. 

The forms named do not exhaust the varieties which 
may be discovered by the careful observer, but they are 
sufficient to show the great variableness in this favorite 
tree. 

(uestions.—(a) Will seeds from an elm of a certain form pro- 
dace the same form in its progeny? Narserymensay, ‘‘ No’’; but 
that the prevailing forms will come from any seeds. 

(6) Can the tendency of the young tree, in regard to shape, be 
seen before too large for transp'anting  ‘‘ Yes,’’ but future care, 
the nature of the ground where it stands, and different exposures, 
may modify its shape. 








THE PRINCIPAL’S ABILITY TO MANAGE. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


Il, 


Under management is included teachers, pupils, pa- 
trons, and the reflex influence on education in general. 

A principal who is continually getting into “hot water ”’ 
with his assistants, or keeping them in “ hot water ’”’ will 
never succeed well. 
for good work. At times a principal may have to stir 
up a “soldiering assistant’ who is derelict in duty, and 
give vent to a little righteous wrath,—yet this is only an 
The 
principal who adopts the spy system never has the con- 
fidence of his assistants, and he sooner or later will be de- 
tested by them. Impartial, cool, deliberative, inflexibly 
just-without harshness or severity, the principal must deal 
with his assistants as co-workers in school. Should an 
assistant faileitherin work or management, it is his duty to 
strengthen her if possible, but if she is incompetent, then 
he must perform his duty with tact and delicacy. In no 
other situation does the principal’s character show its true 
in his 


There is too much up-hill pulling 


occasional paroxism and not a chronic condition. 


relations with his assistants 
Should his assistants know more of schools than he knows, 
they then shape the policy of the school, and he echoes 
If he finds that he is ensnared, breaking 
out of the net is usually attended with more or less dis- 


colors so well as 


their wishes. 
cord. This condition arises when a weak principal is put 
in charge of a strong corps of assistants. ‘The principal's 
knowledge of school work should exhaustively cover all 
that is taught in his school. In other words, he should 
be a first-class teacher in every grade from the lowest to 
the highest. Asa preparation for this work, he should 
come to the management of a school with the experience 
such as actual work in the various grades gives. 

His dealings with pupils are under two forms,—instruc- 
tion and discipline. The positive instruction in his room 
is designed to fit the finishing class for the high school. 
There is a time in the life of schoolboys and girls when 


the masculine influence is absolutely necessary. Woman’s 


. 
- 


mind is differently constituted from man’s. She does not 


see the world in action as man sees it. Her vision in 
some respects is microscopic, man’s the more comprehen- 
sive ; she works more after fixed plans and models, man 
more independent, and frequently more erratic; she 
teaches, man educates. Both influences are necessary,— 
At this forma- 


tive period the impress of the principal must be felt in 


the one is the complement of the other. 
the highest class. " He should finish the pupils in arith- 
metic, grammar, and history, and send them up well pre- 
pared, to high school. If there are holes in their educa- 
tion he sheuld patch them, and not relegate the work to 
his head assistant. 

The disciplinary side is not confined to his own imme- 
diate class. It permeates all rooms and all classes. His 
influence is felt everywhere,—not that the teacher is put 
into the background, but that behind her his presence re- 
inforces her authority, just as his knowledge is contribu 
tary to each teacher in her recitations. In the absence of 
the regular teacher, if he will conduct recitations or ques- 
tion the pupils, the effect is a mental tonic to both teacher 
and pupils. In other words, he is a teacher as well as a 
manager. If he be weak in either one of these particu- 
lars, he will never be a successful principal. 

A principal may stand well with his patrons and still 


pupils. But it is not in this sense that the proper rela- 
tion is to be considered. A principal, by his ability, wis- 
dom, and superior judgment, must be able to convince 
his assistants and patrons that he can manage a school on 
those broad principles of justice and moderation in such a 
manner as to command universal respect. If he be just 
and capable, and conducts his school well, he secures the 
confidence of those who commit their children to his care. 
When a patron knows that any matter referred to a prin- 
cipal will receive prompt and respectful consideration, he 
has confidence, then, in the man, which it is hard to 
weaken. Whereas, if the idea once becomes widespread 
that the principal is prejudiced, partial, fractious, or un- 
reasonable, his influence is gone. There must be confi- 
dence in his intentions, and this confidence can never be 
secured by playing off sharp practices or by evading issues 
when they are to be met. In all his dealings with pa- 
trons, candor and politeness should characterize all that 
he says and does. Tact in commuvicating unpleasant 
matters to patrons, and in making the right impression 
without prejudice, require a degree of diplomacy of no 
mean order. A principal’s dealings with the public con- 
stitute one of the most difficult duties he is called upon to 
perform. 

If he can manage this part of his work with adroitness 
and skill, and still do honest work in school, he will com- 
bine the qualities of a statesman with those of a practical 


educator. 








EXAMINATION FOR PROMOTION. 


BY SUPT. GEO. A. LITTLEFIELD, NEWPORT, R. I. 





Examinations are indispensable as a process of teach- 
ing, as well as of testing. They are a form of review 
with an extraordinary power to compel attention. Reci- 
tations cultivate critical power in matters of detail; ex- 
aminations the power to generalize with breadth of view. 
Scholars must be trained to grasp and hold, not only the 
lessons of the day, but the whole subject analytically, 
covering the study of months. Good teachers must be 
left free to accomplish the required results in their own 
way. Examination day, with its comprehensive measures 
of results, corresponds to the dividend day of a corpora- 
tion, to the harvest home upon a farm. 

There are as many kinds of examination, good and 
bad, as there are methods of teaching. One should have 
the right, in the first place, to describe the instruction he 
would consider worth examining, as well as the discipline 
to be maintained in the schools examined. Examinations 
are disliked chiefly by ill-disciplined schools in which the 
time for study is dissipated. 
name presuppose fairness on the part of the examiner. 


Examinations worthy the 


self-reliance on the part of the pupils, perfect hones‘y on 
the part of both. Textbooks are aids only ; it isthe subject 
that must be taught. D. finitions must be committed, but 
not ordinary text. A lesson learned from many books is 
most likely to be recited in original language. 
phy and history, at their best, will awaken a desire for 
more information than any single textbook can give. 

Reading, with its necessary adjunct of physical train- 
ing, is the most important, and yet the most neglected. 


Geogra- 


brauch of instruction. Scholars will determine to com- 
mand the pen only when they see the teacher do with a 
pen the very things they are asked to do. In arithmetic. 
the aim must be to dwell upon the essentials, with much 
analysis of concrete examples, for the sike also of the 
language and the logic. The power to illustrate ingen- 
iously is an unfailing exponent of the good teacher. 
Simple accuracy is the highest goal in arithmetic. A miss 
is as bad as a mile. It is of no practical value to get 
common problems pretty near right. 
glish is profiting most by the reforming school methods. 
The actual use of language occupies attention, and simple 
rhetoric, without its hard names, is becoming familiar in 
thecommon schools. Technical syntax may be made as ab 
sorbing as a game, even to the boy who hates grammar. 
The schools are widening their swath of practical 
knowledge every day. Manual training is strengthening 
the union between words and things, in the physics of 
wood and iron, the geometry of sewing, the chemistry of 
cooking, the physiology of work. Here I have found a 
school using odd minutes to name specimens of wild flow- 


The study of En- 





he weak with his assistants and positively injurious to the 


ers found in the vicinity, here another school absorbed 
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for an hour in the study of a well-filled cabinet of woods 
and minerals, here another school closely watching the 
development of a fine collection of cocoons, to observe the 
first emergence of the insect, and here another school 
eagerly scanning with microscope a selected portion of 
meat structure, in order the better to understand the facts 
of physiology. Many a good teacher has evidently heard 
the grand injunction: “ Let Mother Nature come into 
your schoolroom and be your assistant. She is not too 
She will help you if you will let her.” 

I am very sure that the examinations in the schools of 


proud to do so. 


Newport do not put too great strain upon the pupils, or 
foster undue effort at examination time, or inspire a 
strife for marks only. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 





NOTES. 
Goop reading is to feel with the author as well as to 
think with him. 


TEACH pupils to move promptly, quickly, and quietly 
about the schoolroom. 


Goop reading is to inspire with the purpose as well 
as with the thought of an author. 


Discover for yourself or invest in instruction that 
shall give you a uniformly expressive tone. 


A CALL-BELL answers very well for marching, if the 
teacher will strike it lightly on the accented step. 


You can never take too great pains to perfect yourself 
in the details of the art of teaching. It is perfection in 
little things that means high art anywhere. 


TeAcH the children to keep the schoolroom as clean as 
their own home parlor. Something is radically wrong 
when children will throw things upon the floor. 


THERE is no word that more thoroughly expresses 
what the teacher needs in the school and the community 
than “sand.” It is indefinable, but thoroughly ex- 
pressive. 

Never forget how easy it is for children to cheat if an 
opportunity is given, especially if a premium is paid upon 
it. Exercises, tests, and all methods should be calculated 
to avoid this. 





ST. PAUL OBSERVATIONS. 
LEDITORIAL. } 

The superintendent, S. S. Taylor, was for many years 
principal of one of the ward schools. He has taken great 
pride in the development of the evening schools and the 
manual training school. Nine of the school buildings of 
the city are lighted and opened at night for the bevefit of 
those who cannot attend school by day. Some 2,000 
people avail themselves of these privileges. The great 
advantage of a night school for the needy youth is the 
fact that it means business all the time. 
flourishes, there is no fancy work, but an active cam- 
paign along the line of teaching plain and indispensable 
things. Superintendent Taylor has gathered in young 
people all the way from fourteen to forty years of age ; 
they are Poles, Italians, Frenchmen, Russians, Jews, 
There are Bohemians and Gyp- 


There are no 


Swedes, and Germans. 
sies studying together, and the superintendent sees to it 
that they receive alike the encouragement and inspiration 
to learn the essentials of an every-day education. 


Miss Ada M. Laughlin, whose exhibition at the San 
Francisco meeting last July attracted much attention, has 
had charge of the drawing for six years. She has super- 
vision of the drawing in the public schools from the low- 
est grade through the manual training, high, and normal 
schools. We have never seen more successful clay mod- 
eling ; some of the pieces are so skillfully worked that they 
have been “fired,” and will be preserved as amateur 
works of art. 

The one distinguishing feature of her work is the water 
color painting in all the grades. The youngest children 
are made acquainted with the paint box. They early 
learn the materials and how to handle them. They study 
the primary colors, not from seeing, but from using them ; 





and they learn the secondary colors not from comparison 
alone, but from mixing them, They take two bottles and 
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pour the liquid colors together until they produce the 
various hues, shades, tints, and tones. She teaches also 
the complementary colors and the harmony of colors. 


The high school, under the expert leadership of Prin- 
cipal Gilbert, is enjoying the luxury of a new building. 
The physical laboratory is fitted up after the most ap- 
proved style, with accommodations for individual experi- 
ments by all the class. The chemical laboratory is fitted 
after the same general plan as is the biological. There 
are opportunities for 40 students in physical science, 32 
in chemistry, and 30 in biology. In the latter they have 
Zeiss’ imported compound microscopes in sufficient num- 
bers to give all the class an opportunity to use them and 
profit by the use. 

The entire school meets in the assembly hall daily for 
twenty minutes. The exercises consist of singing and 
rhetoricals. The two upper classes present their rhetor- 
icals in this way, three reciting each day. Seniors must 
commit and recite their own essays. 


The commercial course, lasting two years, is aiming to 
give students a practical insight and application of busi- 
ness ways, while a distinctively English course is mak- 
ing a specialty of composition writing, elements of rhet- 
oric, the study of essays, ete. They have the equivalent 
of two teachers for this work alone. 


The high school numbersathousand students, and Prin- 
cipal Gilbert has managed the school for several years 
without rules or formal discipline. He is radical in this 
He takes no note of ordinary offences against 
school laws. The time limit is the only thing about which 
he is strenuous. We did not see enough of the school to 
pass judgment upon it, but we should never mistrust that 
there was absence of rules. 


matter. 


Manual Training is “ booming” in St. Paul, with C. A. 
Bennett in charge of the instruction. It is a three years’ 
course, beginning a year earlier than the children could 
enter the high school. They train in wood-working, iron- 
working, turning, and moulding. It is in no way con- 
nected with the high school, and the students take none 
of the high school work. It has a special building. 

The Normal Training School, in charge of Miss J. L. 
Terry, who has five assistants, supplies most of the new 
teachers. We had no opportunity to study the work, but 
heard good things of its methods and results. The school 
has a building by itself and is quite independent. 

There is great enthusiasm over the music, under the 
lead of C. H. Congden. “All the teachers enjoy it,” 
was the universal testimony, and it was easy to see that 


the pupils enjoyed it. 





FOR THE LITERATURE CLASS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


1. Let each of the class select one of the following books 
and write the story in his own language. 

2. Choose another book from the same list, and de- 
scribe in full some one of its characters. 

3. Choose another, and write a biographical sketch of 
the author. 

4. Choose another, and write an incident from the life 
of the author. 

5. Choose another, and write about some one incident 
of the book. 

6. Choose another, and explain its success. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
The Peterkin Papers. 


The Rise of Silas Lapham. 
Robert Elsmere. 
Four Girls at Chautauqua. 


pea $e 


Childe Harold. 
A Fool’s Errand. 
The Bar Sinister. 


The Lady and the Tiger. 
His Majesty Myself. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 


Nicholas Nickleby. Pendennis. 

Adam Bede. Pepacton. 

Paradise Lost. The Great Stone Face. 

Vanity Fair. Aurora Leigh. 

Geraldine. Enoch Arden. 
Rasselas. 


The High Tide o’ Lincolnshire. 
Tristram Shandy. 

Pilgrim's Progress. 

Old Mortality. 

Roughing It. 

Canterbury Tales. 

Tale of a Tub. 

The Seasons. 

Deserted Village. 
Pleasures of Hope. 

The Ancient Mariner. 

Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. 


Viear of Wakefield. 

Robinson Crusoe. , 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
The Innocents Abroad. 
Hadibras. 

The Rambler. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
The Schonberg-Cotta Family. 
Essays of Elia. 

Lalla Rookh. 

A Blot on the Scutcheon. 





STUDIES IN NATURE. 
BY SUPT. L. MCGARTNEY, SIOUX FALLS. 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. —Shakespeare. 

The ability to see that which is near at hand is not so 
common as may be supposed. Yet the habit of close ob- 
servation is indispensable to a well-trained mind. The 
objects best suited for training the observation are the 
common things around us. It is unneeessary and unde- 
sirable to seek for the curious, but the true student of 
nature will soon learn that everything is, in its way, a 
curiosity, and is worthy his careful attention. Let the 
child’s mind be directed to the plants, animals, minerals, 
and phenomena which he can observe, and he will lay a 
sure foundation for the study of those beyond his sense 
grasp. Bear in mind always that the sole object of this 
work is to train the mind to observe, and that this must 
be accomplished by observing. It cannot be done by 
reading or hearing the observations of others. Let all ex- 
periments and observations be made by the pupils. Do 
not try to crowd the growth of the mind. Let the child 
gain what he can by his own effort. 

Teachers will find it necessary to govern their order of 
teaching by the seasons. Each topic should be taken up 
at that time in the year when it can be best presented. 
First YEAR.—Plants.—Study leaves, flowers, and 
Development of bads, flowers. 
fruit ; buds, leaves, branches. 


fruits by observation. 
Changing color of leaves, 
falling of leaves. 

Animals.—Stories about animals. Conversation les- 
sons on the cat, dog, horse, cow, anl other domestic ani- 
mals. Notice what birds stay with us all winter; also 
which ones stay longest in the fall and come fist in the 
spring. Study the shedding of animals’ coats in spring, 
roughing of animals’ coats in winter. 

Seconp Yrar.—Plants.—Study leaves, flowers, fruits. 
and roots by observation. Compare parts and product: 
of different plants, seeking first the similarities, after ward 
the differences. 

Animals.—Study by observation the most common do- 
mestic animals. Compare to learn similarities and points 
of difference. Study covering, food, home, means of de- 
fence, and habits of each animal chosen. In choosing an 
imals for study, take very common ones from each great 
class. The children should learn to recognize common 
birds by their songs, and animals by the sound of thei: 
voices. 

Tarrp Year.—Plants.—Make a study of individual 
plants. Choose those easy to obtain, such as corn, bean, 
wheat, potato. Keep a record of the developments in the 
life of each plant chosen. Children should learn when to 
plant and how to care for each. Plant seeds in boxes 
and study their growth. Encourage home planting of 
flower garden and kitchen garden. Study very common 
wild flowers. Learn to recognize common trees by their 
appearance. 

Animals.—Study common domestic and wild animals. 
Do not teach the formal classification of animals, but 
choose for study such animals as illustrate that classifica- 
tion. The following are suggested for uso in this grade: 
cat, mouse, dog, gopher, hen, robin, frog (metamorphosis) 

spider, Lutterfly (metamorphosis), fly, dragon-fly, evay- 


fish, earth-worm, oyster, snail, star-fish. Aim at a clear 


tion. The tendency will be toward generalization without 
sufficient data. 

Outline for the Study of an Animal.— 

{ Size, form, color. 


{Comparison with other ani. 
mals. 


I. General appearance 


"ae ( Seeing, naming, numbering. 
I Pare 4 Comparisons. < 
TU. Uses { Dena. 

IV. Habits. 


V. Adaptation to habits. 
Fourta Yrar.— Plants.—Development, growth, and 
care of individual plants as in third year. With each 
plant chosen teach whether it is harmful or harmless, al] 
the common uses to which it is put, and its chief enemies 
in the animal kingdom. Teach uses of separate parts, as 
root, bark, leaves, fruit, wood, sap. Encourage home 
planting. Confine the work principally to common plants. 
Recognize common trees by their appearance. 
Animals.—Make a study of less common animals ac. 
cording to the outline given in “ Third Year.’’ Compare 
each animal studied with some very common animal of 
the same class. Give the terminology of the great classi- 
fication (vertebrates, articulates, mollusks, radiates, proto- 
zoans) and that of the classes of vertebrates (mammals, 
birds, reptiles, fishes). Do not give this terminology 
until the children know the general points of distinction 
without it. 
Firra Year.—Plants.—Uses of plants as in fourth 
How different plants migrate. Recognition of 
How plants live. 


year. 
kinds of wood. Collection of woods. 
Some peculiar plants. 
Animals.—Study animals of the following classes: (a) 
carnivorous, (4) herbivorous, (c) insectivorous, (d@) rodents, 
(e) ruminants ; birds, (a) of prey, (>) waders, (c) swim- 
mers. In teaching each kind, lead the pupils to see how 
the structure is always suited to the manner of living. 
Begin the study of each class with some well-known ani- 
mal, and proceed through those less common to those least 
Teach what birds are useful to agriculture aud 
Do the same in regard to insects. 


familiar. 
what are harmful. 
Srxta YEAR.— Plants.—Recognition of trees by gen- 
eral appearance. Recognition of trees and other plants 
by single features, as by root, bark, leaf, fiber. How 
Study of food plants. Collection of 
woods, seeds, and leaves. 
Animals.—Geographical distribution. 
climate and general environment. 
Seventu Year.—Plants.—R>ocoznition of trees and 
other plants by single features, as by root, bark, leaf, 
fiber. Ifow plants migrate. Study of clothing plants. 


plants migrate. 


Adaptation to 


Study of shelter plants. 

E1gutTu Year.— Plants.—Recognition by single feat- 
ures. Study of plants used fur medicine; for ornament ; 
for furniture. Make collec.ions to illustrate. 





FROM AN EXAMINER'S NOTEBOOK. 


( Genuine answers recently given J 


Q ‘estion. — Who is now Commander-in Chief of our armies ? 
aivswer.— The Commander-in-CLief of our armies ia now Ar 
drew Jackson. 


) aan simple valne of a figure is its domentions and its local meat# 
its area or price «f a certain number of tLings,”’ 

; Questi n.— Illustrate with sentence the usa of set, sit, lie, and 
ay. 

Answer.— ‘ Set, isto do a thing passively, — sit it £0 
tively ; die is passive, — lay, active. i 


“Penmanship is the process of i f 
eligible characters.”’ P of expressing thunght by means © 


The cbjvet of keeping a record of attendance is to find out #10 
are the irregulur attenders.”’ 

” she faculty most accurate in the mind of children is non-atten- 
tion, 


Question.— What is the diff tical 

method and the “* drawing Bee meses i | areas the catechetica 

puell ail on “ie the aa the teacher asks the ‘question and o 
wul answer in the latter t . o d the 

teacher will answer.’ atter the pupil asks the question an 

“* Phrases are sentences used without makin ” 

“Date means th g sense.” 

west corner of the hes, month, and year written in the nort 


** The Constitution was ad . 
liberty, and posterity.”’ opted to seoure the blessings of pes? 
Question.— Name seven essentials of a i ote. 
Answer.— “* The person who pak gr gennn be able to 
pay or must have an indorser.’’ promises to pay must be a 

** The value of rote teaching is to teac! — soe atten- 
tion during the time the roll is aad ed. the pupils to give 


Question.— What is the use of si'ent latters ? 








Little Men. Little Women. 

The Minister's Charge. The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 
Evangeline. Snow-Bound. 

David Copperfield. The Lady of the Lake. 
The Merchant of Venice. Ben Hur. 

Ramona. Romola. 

Ivanhoe. Last Days of Pompeii. 
The Man Without a Country. The Vagabond. 

The Charcoal Man. Biglow Papers. 

Macbeth. Jaunita. 

She. Wake Robin. 

Kalevala. Betsey and I are Out. 

Jak. The Story of Keedon Bluffs, 
Samantha at Saratoga. Barriers Burned Away, 
Arthur Bonnicastle. Gates Ajar. 

Norwood. Stepping Heavenward, 
Dorothy Delafield, Kathring, 


knowledge of individual animals rather than generaliza- 





Answer.— “‘ Silent letters gi gh bat 
I do not know any special a" a finished look to the words 
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Mar. 21, 1889. 








‘*The bones of the head are the parentals, scapula, nasal, hu- 
merus, palette, ete.’’ 

‘* The habitual excess in the use of alcoholic drinks is the cause 
of destroying the whole system and it is often the cause of instant 
death.”’ 

‘* Habitual success in the use of alcoholics weakens the brain.’’ 

‘*Columbus had obtained a fair education in the common 
branches as taught in our high schools. He was a man of geo- 
graphical intellect.’’ 

“The causes of the Revolutionary War are the Stamp Act, Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, Emancipation Proclamation, the Boston tea 
party.”’ 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Daring my visit to the university in Berlin in the spring of ’88, 
I took occasion to compare some statistics, which may be of interest 
to my American readers also, 

Germany has twenty-one universities, in which, during the winter- 
semester of 1887-88, 28,776 students are immatriculated. This is 
an increase of 770 more than in 1886-87. 

The Catholic-theological faculty (in seven universities) has 1215 
students, or 4.22 per cent., of the entire number. The number of 
Catholic-theological students shows an increase of 51 over last year. 
The best frequented Catholic faculty is Muenster, with 344 stu- 
dents. 

The Protestant-theological faculties have 4,837 students (16.81 
per cent. of the entire number), or 252 more than last year. 

The number of students of jurisprudence is 5,819 (20.22 per 
cent. of the entire number), or 231 more than last year; 8,595 
(29.87 per cent.) study medicine, an increase of only 34, which 
may be attributed to the solemn warning of the association of med- 
ical men, not to swell the great number of physicians. The num- 
ber of students of philology and philosophy is 8,310 (28.88 per 
cent.), or 145 more than last year. From the graduates of this 
faculty are chosen the teachers of secondary and higher schools. 

The above statements do not embrace the special courses. 

The university best frequented of all is Berlin, with 4,654 stu- 
dents; then follows Munich, with 3,367; Leipsic, with 3,054; 
Halle, with 1,529 students, ete. Leipsic, which used to be the most 
frequented university, was overtaken by Berlin in 1880, and is now 
overtaken by Munich also. Tubingen, Griefswald, Marburg, have 
also greatly increased. Marburg has, for the first time, reached an 
enroliment of 1,000, and celebrated the event by a picnic in the 
w ; 
As to the homes of the students, it is a fact that in Prussian uni- 
versities the greatest number of students consists of Prussians. Bat 
in the universities of Bavaria, for instance, the case is reversed : 
while in Munich and Erlangen only about one half of the number 
of students are Bavarians; in Wurzburg there are more Prussians 
than Bavarians. Also in Heidelberg, Freiburg, and Strasburg 
there are comparatively fewer stadents from the countries in which 
these schools are situated. 

The number of foreigners among the students of German univer- 
sities is very large; it is 1,521. ‘The greatest per cent. of these are 
found in Heidelburg and Berlin. Among the European countries, 
Russia, Austria, and Switzerland send the most. From other 
continents, those from the United States are most numerous. One 
of the most popular professors told me, upon inquiry: ‘* Yes, the 
American students are quick in perception, but they lack the thor- 
ough preparation which we require. Many of them speak German 
very indifferently. Though they work hard and with praiseworthy 
zeal, they fail to derive the benefit from our lectures on account of 
their scanty familiarity with the German idiom.’’ 

L. R. Kuemm, Cincinnati, O. 





TOO MUCH FOR US. 


[ As a sample of questions coming to us by nearly every mail we 
give the following. We are more than pleased to have all kinds of 
questions asked of us, because it is a valuable educative process. 
We usually answer these inquiries by personal note, but this is so 
extensive that we insert it for answers. | 

As a constant reader of your valuable journal, I take the liberty 
of asking you to furnish me information on the following points : 

1. What is the best eyclopedia of education or dictionary of ped- 
agogy in the English or French language ? 

2. Has Kiddle and Schem’s Cyclopedia been recently revised ? 

3. What is the best cheap (about $10) general cyclopedia for the 
use of young people ? 

4. What dictionary of the English language is looked upon as 
the standard in England ? 

5. Best dictionary of synonyms ? 

6. Best dictionary of phrases, proverbs, and popular sayings ? 

7. Best dictionary of English and American literature, answer- 
ing such questions as, ‘‘Who was Bill Arp?’ ‘* Who wrote 
‘The Culprit Fay’ ?’’ ‘ What novel contains the character, 
Smike ?”’ ete. s 

If it is not too heavy a draft upon your valuable time, I would 
ask you to get some one to answer the above questions, giving pub- 
lisher and price of each work. B——. 





FOR MISS LEROW. 


There is experience and experience. If a superintendent for 
twenty-five years has found among thousands of examination papers 
no such curiosity of monstrosity, he might bewail his grave lot. 
Similar uses of English words are often heard from the lips of little 
ones at home, Does the parent, even while laughing, think his 
children idiots, or that his administration of family affairs is in a 
hopeless tangle? Look through the exchanges of any high school 
monthly and learn how common in older grades these blunders are, 
and with what avidity they are seized upon by scholars and teach- 
ers. Yes, teachers; who bave a better claim upon innocent mirth ? 


If the newspapers poke fun at Miss LeRow’s confession, and ridi- 
cule our schools, let us smile at their non sequitus, but engage in 
some vigorous forsaking. The author of English as She is Taught 
has evidently good eyesight and experience, though one may not 
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hint that the latter covers a quarter of a century in the schoolroom. 
If the papers should once pounce upon our professional supersensi- 
tiveness, what should we do ? 

I do not see why the success of a bright woman should be envied, 
nor can I perceive why she must be scolded by members of her own 
profession for any unfair deductions from her confessedly true 
statements of facts. Let us not act as if there were secrets in our 
public schools, Leieu R. Hunt, Troy High School, N. Y. 


—_———_e—-— 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
(See JOURNAL, February 28.) 


66. Benjamin F. Butler. 75. Andrew Jackson. 
67. William Penn. 76. Washington Irving. 
68. Henry W. Longfellow. 77. Thomas Jefferson. 
69. William C. Bryant. 78. Robert E. Lee. 

70. James A. Garfield. 79. Abraham Lincoln. 
71. Thomas A. Edison. 80. Daniel Webster. 
72. John G. Whittier. 81. Henry Clay. 

73. Samuel F. B. Morse’s. 82. Benjamin Franklin. 
74. Henry M. Stanley. 83. Horace Greeley. 


First Division, LiIncoLn ScHooL, Chicago. 

H. S. Blackmar, Norwich, Conn.; B. H. Albee, Perkinsville, 
Vt. ; James McCormic, Larimer’s Station, Penn. ; History Class in 
Easthampton (Mass.) High School; Class A, Girls’ High School, 
Reading, Penn. 

For answers to ‘‘ Questions in Foreign Biography,’’ in issue of 
Feb. 14, credit to Lewis R. Breece, Wagoner, Ind. 

For answers to ‘‘ Questions in American Biography,’’ in JouR- 
NAL of Feb. 21, credit to History Class in Easthampton ( Mass.) 
High School. 


——e—— 


STUDY OF WORDS. 


1, Give the etymological meaning of ‘‘ naught.’’ 

2. Give origin of the term ‘‘ Brother Jonathan.”’ 

3. What does ‘‘cellar’’ mean in reference to salt cellar ? 

4. What is the original meaning of ‘‘ apex ’’ ? 

5. Why do we use the word ‘‘ impanel,’’ in the sense of impanel- 
ing a jury? 

6. From what sources does science chiefly borrow its vocabulary ? 

7. What do the tertits “ troy weight”’ and ‘‘ avoirdupois weight ”’ 
signify ? 

8. What was a benevolence originally ? 

9. To what modern word does the old English ‘‘ comeling’’ cor- 
respond ? 

10. To what cereals is the name ‘‘ corn’ applied in all countries 
where the Gothic languages are spoken ? 





ORIGIN OF ‘‘ WINTER.” 


The answer about the derivation of the names of the seasons, in 
the JOURNAL of Feb. 14, is good so far as it goes. But while 
‘‘autumn ”’ is of a purely Latin origin, ‘‘ winter’? may also be 
traced to that language for its root. The lexicons connect it with 
‘* wind,”’ and trace the latter to the Latin ventus, ‘‘wind,’’ and thus 
to venio, ‘‘ to come,’’ and its participle and supine ventum. 


At our New Testament Greek Class, last Saturday evening, 
while we were talking of the relation of 7A90v to épyouat in Greek, 
and comparing the irregularity with go and went in English, a lady 
suggested that went was from wend,—‘‘ to go, to pass to or from.”’ 
And wend and wind are probably from the same Latin word, venio. 

Boston. R, L. PERKINS. 


—_——~—— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What month is noted for the greatest number of important 
events ? Ex-TEACHER, Kansas City, Mo. 


— In teaching number or methods in number, please state what 
is meant by the ‘‘natural’’ method, the ‘' perceptive inductive,”’ 
and the “ synthetio.’’ KE. L. W. 





— To ‘A, C. P.’’: You are probably correct, and at all events 
an interchange of opinions on the question is both allowable and 
agreeable. Surrounded as Longfellow was, it may not be easy to 
determine with certainty to what ‘‘three friends’’ he referred in 
‘* To the River Charles.”’ I accept your amendment,—Professors 
Felton and Agassiz and Hon. Charles Sumner. E. C. 





— The number of changes that a kaleidoscope will admit of de- 
pends upon the number of pieces that are used and the number of 
changes made in a minute. Supposing the instrument to 
contain twenty small pieces and that ten changes are made in a 
minute, it will take the space of 462,880,899,576 years and 360 
days to go through the changes. Or, if only ten pieces are used 
and ten changes are made in a minute, it will take 33 264 days, or 
91 years and 41 days to exhaust its variations. However exagger- 
ated this statement may seem it is actually the case. Gleanings 
from the Curious, by C. C. Bombaugh. 

Providence, R. I. 

Credit to Multum, Peoria, Ill. 


Mr. Editor :—Your notice of William Findlay’s ‘‘ Renaissance 
of Spelling,’’ prompts me to make the following inquiries : 

Are we, in this age of advanced ideas, producing spellers far 
ahead of those that used to stand side by side with our grandpar- 
ents in the days of spelling matches and log schoolhouses ? 
Perverting ‘‘ C. J.’s”’ simile in the JOURNAL of Jan. 17, would 
it not be well to drive a few ‘‘ stakes,’’ properly hewn and pointed, 
as ‘‘ fixtures,’ afterward to be so connected as to form an insar- 
mountable obstacle, an impassable barrier, to one of the greatest evils 
of the school of to-day,—bad spelling ? 

My experience with pupils taught from the beginning to read by 
the present methods is, that they are such failures in spelling that 
I feel inclined to ery, Oh! for the days when children were taught 





to spell and learn 9 word by parts and not wholesale! 
™ jis W. R. W, 


Classical Department. 








All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PRoF. E. T. TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


LATIN AS A PRACTICAL STUDY. 


The questions, How to make Latin more practical ?- and How to 
begin a class in Latin ? are of practical interest. I seldom sit be- 
fore a class without thinking of things that might be accomplished, 
if,—but how discouraging the actual results! If Latin is to be 
made a practical study at all, the secondary school is the place 
for it. In my experience very few of those who study Latin go to 
college. Those who never enter a college need the most practical work 

I believe Latin to be a grand study for enlarging our view of 
English grammar and our vocabulary, and for developing the lan- 
guage function of the brain and the power of making careful dis- 
tinctions. I neyer teach Latin as a dead language, for it lives to 
me. I never teach it as a curiosity of the genius of the past, nor as 
an object of beauty. I teach it as a practical study, aiming at the 
advantages named above. 

A young man recently left our school to teach. He had but one 
term left. On my advice and that of my associate he took up the 
study of Latin during that term. 

To make Latin a more practical study, give teachers of second- 
ary schools some of the advantages of the college professor. If a 
portion of the money which is constantly endowing some of our 
colleges was given to secondary schools it would be well placed. 

I have been much interested in Professor Hale’s pamphlet, The 
Art of Reading Latin; How to Teach It (Ginn & Co., publishers). 
Professor Halw says: ‘‘ The attacks which have been made of late 
upon the study of Greek, and to some extent upon the study of 
Latin, have had at their backs the convictions that the results are very 
much out of proportion to the years of labor spent upon these lan- 
guages by the schoolboy and the college student. The danger 
which threatens classical study to-day, in this country, is due in 
large part to the fact that this conviction is a sound one.’’ 

Professor Hale believes that more good can be obtained for the 
amount of labor spent by reading Latin as the Romans read it, 
and not by the old way of first finding your subject, next the verb, ete. 
Professor Hale’s pamphlet is interesting, and I am not so sure but 
that if his idea were adopted Latin would be a more practical 
study. I believe in Professor Hale's idea, and think we should 
make a move for the better if the dry and uninteresting Cesar 
were laid aside. 

As regards Greek and Roman history, I like the way it is taught 
here. We make a business of teaching it. A textbook is used 
and a recitation is held every day. One half of the school year is 
devoted to Greek and Roman history. At the close of the study, 
the students try the regents’ examination. I do not believe in 
teaching history in connection with the Latin or Greek, having one 
recitation a week, as in some places. It is likely to become a farce. 

Delaware Literary Institute. WILLIAM P, GARRETT. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
32d Advanced Academic Examination. 


HisToRY OF GREECE. 
(48 credits, necessary to pase, 36.) 
1. For what was each of the following mountains famous: 
Olympus, Parnassus, Hymettus? - - - - - - 8 
2. Mention four of the labors of Hercules, and give a brief de- 
scription of each. - - - - - - - 
3. What were the ‘‘oracles,’’ and for what purpose were they 
consulted ? Deseribe the ‘‘ Delphic Oracle.’’ - - . - 3 
4, Give a brief sketch of the laws of Lycurgus. What did he 
do to prevent the people from changing them ? - - 2 
5. Give the names of two Greek Colonies in Asia Minor. In 
what war did the Greeks engage on their account ? . - - 8 
6. Describe the battle of Salamis, giving the name of the Greek 
commander, the stratagem by which he caused the battle, and the 


result. - . - - - - - - - - - 4 
7. Briefly describe the death of Cyrus at Cunaxa; explain how 
Xenophon became the leader of the ten thousand Greeks. - 2 
8. State the cause of the ‘‘ Sacred War.’’ What reason did 
Philip of Macedon give for taking part in that war ? - - 2 
9. Sketch the life of Alexander the Great; state the eastern 
limit of his conquests. - - - - - 2 


10. Mention two celebrated orations of Demosthenes, and state 
the cause of the delivery of each. - . - . - + 
11. What great sculptor did Athens produce ? Mention two of 
his most distinguished works. . . . - - - - 8 
12. How did the Spartans view the study of literature and phi- 
losophy; what Athenian poet did they receive with honors, and 
4.2 Pee eo © st. e+.6 + 4 ee 


Athens—Its Family History, People, and Political Government. 
13. How did Pisistratus come into power? State the nature 


and effect of his rule in Athens. - - . . a 3 
14, What form of government owed its existence mainly to Clis- 
thenes ? Sketch the political labors of Clisthenes. - - » 8 
15. Contrast the characters of Demosthenes and Phocion. - 4 
16. Why bas Athens been called the ‘‘ eye of Greece’’? State 
three facts in answer. - - - - - * ‘ a 








EXTRAORDINARY LICENSE. 





‘Tt seems to me,”’ remarked one of our citizens the other day, 


‘*that physicians are allowed extraordinary license in the manner in 
which they juggle with the welfare of their patients. 

** Now here is Dr. who was attending Mr. —— up to the 
time of his death, and if he treated him for one thing he treated 
him for a dozen different disorders. First the doctor said pneumo- 
nia was the trouble; then it was consumption. Then the patient 
was dosed for heart trouble, and so on until just before he died it 
was ascertained that disease of the kidneys was the real trouble, 
and that which had been at first treated as pneumonia, consump- 
tion, heart disease, etc., were but the symptoms of kidney disease. 
**But then it was too late. 

** This is only one case in a hundred, and I am beginning to lose 
faith in the doctors altogether. In fact I haven’t had any need for 
their services since I began to keep Warner’s Safe Cure in my house, 
a little over three years ago. Whenever I feel a little out of sorts 1 
take a few doses of it, confident that the source of all disease is in 
the kidneys, which I know Warner’s Safe Cure will keep in good 
order, and will eradicate any disease that may be lurking there. 
Had Mr.—— followed a similar course, I have no doubt that he 
would be alive to-day; but of course all people don’t think alike. 
‘*One thing is certain, however, and that is the doctors are 
allowed a little too much freedom in the way they have of pretend- 
ing to know that which they really know nothing about. If they 
don’t know what is the real trouble with the patient, they should 
admit it and not go on andexperiment at the cost of the patient’s 
life, 
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‘BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAR, 21, 1888. 


Boston is to have a Teachers’ Benefit Association of 








as high order of merit as has yet been organized. 


Tue classical and high school teachers of Massachusetts 
will assemble in Boston, Friday and Saturday, April 5 
and 6. 


In the report of Superintendent A. G. Lane’s paper 
read at Washington, as published last week, the figures 
regarding New York teachers should read 31,000, instead 
of 39,000. 


James H. CANFIELD, secretary of the National Educa- 
tional Association, has been in Nashville waking up the 
people to the importance of a glorious welcome to the 
National in July. He prophecies an attendance of between 


8,000 and 10,000. 


Tue Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association of the city 
of New York,—J. T. Boyle, of Grammar School No. 75, 
president; Alanson Palmer, Grammar School No. 15, 
financial secretary,—is booming. Its success makes the 
negligence of other large cities to provide for themselves 
in a similar way inexcusable. 


In the death of Dr. A. S. Welch, of Iowa, in Southern 
California, whither he had gone for his health, the pro- 
fession loses a scholarly writer and teacher who was 
widely and favorably known in the West personally, and 
in the East through his works, notably through his two 
recently published psychologies. We can ill afford to 
lose such men at this time. 


It is a good thing to tell your children of Dickens’ 
testimony when he said, as quoted by an exchange: “The 
one serviceable, safe, certain, remunerative, attainable 
quality in every study and every pursuit is the quality of 
attention. My own invention or imagination, such as it 


is, 1 can most truthfully assure you, would never have an expert. 


served me as it has but for the habit of commonplace, 


humble, patient, daily toiling, drudging attention.” 


1*6/evident that, philanthropically and federally, extensive 


Tue Longfellow Memorial Association held its annual 
meeting at Cambridge, recently, electing, as president, 
Charles Eliot Norton; vice-presidents, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James Russell Lowell, J. G. Whittier ; secretary, 
Arthur Gilman; treasurer, Benjamin Vaughan. The 
treasurer's report showed $12,549.87 in the treasury, 
besides over $12,000 invested in Cambridge city bonds. 
The work of continuing, if not completing, the laying out 
of the Longfellow Garden on Brattle and Mt. Auburn 
streets will be taken up early next spring. 

We give editorial prominence to this item of news be- 
cause some of the money was raised by school children, 
and we frequently have such queries as, “ What was ever 
done about it?” Will those who read this remember it, 
and answer the questions raised? It is evident that every- 
thing is moving in a satisfactory way, but with such a 
distinguished board of officers it cannot be expected to 
move very rapidly. 


+) 








Tue Georgia Chautauqua at Albany, Ga., is inaugurated 
this week, to be in session for two weeks, under the liter- 
ary leadership of Dr. A. E. Dunning, of Boston, and the 
business management of W. A. Duncan, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. The former has made the Nebraska Chautauqua 
one of the foremost assemblies in the country, and is 
probably the most uniformly acceptable leader in this 
work, now that Dr. Vincent has retired from the manage- 
ment of details. He is one of the leading forces, both at 
Chautauqua and at Lake View, Mass. Mr. Duncan is to 
be credited largely with the financial success of Chautan- 
qua; indeed, no other man has developed the same com- 
bination of talents in this direction. We regard this 
Southern enterprise as the most significant and promising 
departure in Southern educational work, and we hail it 
with delight, as we do every effort to put the highest edu- 
cational precept and example before the rank and file of 
The educational spirit of the South 
Now that it is 


the Southern people. 
is far ahead of its educational methods. 


aid is to be given for education, the great need of the hour 
is to awaken, interest, and inspire the people in regard to 
methods of teaching. This Dr. Dunning and Mr. Dun- 
can, who was, by the way, for fourteen years the educa- 
They have grouped 
about them a score of the ablest speakers of the country. 


tional leader in Syracuse, can do. 





THE TRUE WORK OF SUPERVISING. 


Supervisor George H. Conley, speaking for the Boston 
supervisors, regrets that the time of their meetings has 
been so largely given to routine work that little time or 
opportunity is afforded for the discussion of methods and 
for the interpretations of courses of study, except occasion- 
ally and casually, in connection with other questions. 
This confession opens up the whole matter of the true 
focus of supervision. We have placed ourselves on ree- 
ord on every occasion as in favor of supervision. We be- 
lieve intelligent supervision is as indispensable to a school 
system as intelligent teaching is to a school, but we think 
no subject is more vital than the character and intelligence 
of the supervision. If men and women to whom $22,500 
is paid in salaries spend their time “in the transaction of 
routine business’ how many men and women would be 
required to secure time for the “discussion of methods 
and for interpretations of courses of study, “ except occa- 
sionally and casually in connection with other questions.” 
Superintendent Balliet, of Springfield, said in these col- 
umns recently, that it was poor economy, after paying a 
physician ten dollars to prescribe as an expert, to pay 
him another ten dollars to go for the remedies when a 
boy could do it as well for a “ quarter.” 

The first duty of high cost supervision is to do the work 
of experts. These six men and women are each paid 
more than a third larger salary than the most accom- 
plished grammar master in the city, and about four times 
as much as the most accomplished primary school teacher, 
with the one sole excuse therefor, that, as experts, they 





are supposed to be thus much more valuable. It is ex- 


travagance to allow this board to do any considerable 
amount of routine work that does not require the skill of 
pert We have no knowledge as to where the re- 
sponsibility rests, but it is high time that somebody knew 
who is responsible for so much routine that the supervisors 








have “little opportunity for the discussion of methods and 
for interpretations of courses of study except occasional] 
and casually in connection with other questions.” 

Mr. Conley expresses the hope that some portion of the 
time of regular meetings may be made available the 
coming year for the special consideration of these impor- 
tant subjects. We “hope” some one will be heroic 
enough to insist that time be taken for the consideration 
of these important subjects and the “routine” be left for 
aftertime. Because we think that supervision is indis- 
pensable to a great city, we hope this is the last time the 
board will have occasion to confess that it considers these 
important subjects only “ occasionally and casually.” 








BOSTON SCHOOL FOR GYMNASTICS. 


Through the boundless generosity of Mrs. Mary Hem- 
menway, there has been established in Boston a Normal 
Institute for Swedish Gymnastics. Baron Nils Posse, a 
graduate of the Royal Gymnastic Central Institute, Stock- 
holm, is the director in charge, and Hawthorne Hall, on 
Park street, is the location of the school. The Institute 
has only been opened a few weeks, but many classes have 
been formed and new students are applying for admission 
daily. 

The exercises used by Baron Posse are those of the 
famous Swede, Ling, and are somewhat novel on this side 
of the water. In Europe, however, they are well known, 
and in Sweden, Russia, Germany, France, and other 
countries, there are many schools for the dissemination of 
Ling’s methods. It is altogether fitting that Boston 
should take the lead in physical culture, as it does in other 
educational matters. Since the days of Dio Lewis and 
his famous institute for free gymnastics, there has existed 
here a strong and growing interest in methods looking to 
the development of the human form by logical and natural 
methods. In all the city schools physical exercises are a 
regular part of the daily work, and much has been said 
and done to foster and encourage a system of health- 
growth. There is ever a danger, however, that in the 
hands of unskilled teachers the exercises may not be in 
strict harmony with physical laws, and often serious harm 
is a resultant. 

Ling’s system is based on true hygienic principles, and 
is a result of a study of the laws governing cause and 
effect. Its fundamental truth is, “the oneness of the 
human organism, and the harmony between mind and 
body, and between the various parts of the body.’ Ling 
was a thorough student of anatomy, physiology, and the 
other natural sciences, and he developed his system along 
logical and natural lines, until it is a complete whole and 
in strict harmony with the laws of nature. 

A class of upwards of thirty men, principals of the 
grammar schools of the city, meets every Saturday morn- 
ing for instruction in these exercises, and the interest 
evinced is a striking comment on the value and novelty of 
the system. There are also three classes of women 
meeting on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons and even- 
ings. In each class there are twenty-five, and one class 
has been in practice since October. Under Baron 
Posse’s intelligent direction, the Institute promises to 
be a thrifty, flourishing school, and much is expected 
from its existence. 





PHILADELPHIA’S PHILANTHROPIST. 


The name of the deceased millionaire, Isaiah Vansant 
Williamson, of Philadelphia, although little known hitherto, 
is heard in honorable mention all over the land on account 
of the munificent benefactions for which he has left pro 
vision. He was born in Falsington, Bucks County, Pa., 
Feb. 3, 1803, the son of a farmer, and descendant of 4 
long Quaker line. His educational advantages were con- 
fined to the winter terms of the district school. 

The boy was not content to “stick to the farm.” At 
fifteen he had placed himself behind the counter of a vil- 
lage store, and until the age of twenty-one he was intent 
upon the acquisition of mercantile knowledge and of 
money,—penny by penny and dollar by dollar. The per 


|Sonal economy of those six years characterized his whole 


life, Small speculations, added to his savings, had given 
him $2,500, with which he began his career as a city 
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merchant. In a short time he took a position in a whole- 
sale house, where he soon became a member of the firm. 

At thirty-five years of age he retired, with a fortune of 
$200,000. The richest young merchant in Philadelphia 
who had made his money by his own exertions, he was 
lionized and had the entrée into the most select society. 
He dressed fashionably, and was not inclined to be char- 
itable. He spent two years abroad, visiting the different 
countries, including Russia. 

On returning, he began to speculate in coal lands and 
other solid securities, finding far more enjoyment in 
money-making than in money-spending. He was a cash 
man, never known to buy on a margin. In less than two 
years he was quoted as one of the four millionaires of 
Philadelphia. He withdrew entirely from society, and 
seldom found time even to visit his relatives. He neither 
married nor set up a bachelor establishment, but passed 
his years in the cheaper respectable boarding-houses and 
hotels. In early life he was affable, obliging, polite, fond 
of a good story, a good laugh, and good society. 

The fortune of the dead millionaire is estimated at 
from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000. One of his peculiari- 
ties was the methodical way in which he made his gifts to 
charity, never donating money without seeking to know 
precisely how it would be used. The earliest bounty 
traceable to his hand was to the Lincoln Institute for 
Soldiers’ Orphans, soon after the war. Since 1873, when 
he gave to the Mercantile Library about $12,500 of ground 
rents and 1,600 acres of timber lands, he has made large 
numbers of donations to hospitals, “‘ homes,” colleges, and 
various educational institutions. 

Mr. Williamson’s crowning act of philanthropy was his 
recent contribution of $5,000,000 for the founding of the 
Williamson Free School of Mechanical Trades, which is 
to be built as soon as a site shall be chosen. There is a 
question about the availability of the $5,000,000, as it is 
said the codicil making these generous provisions was not 
signed. There is no fear, however, but that between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000 will be available for a trade 
school. He might have declared with George Peabody, 
that these generous benefactions were the evidence of a 
triumph over a naturally penurious disposition. It is said 
by one who knew him well, that Mr. Williamson would 
rather give away ten thousand dollars than buy himself a 
suit of clothes. At all seasons and in all weather, he 
commonly walked to his office, to save the fares on public 
conveyances, until last year, when his growing infirmities 
reluctantly compelled him to set up a humble sort of 
one-horse carriage. The eccentric philanthropist is dead, 
but his good deeds will confer immortality upon his name. 








TENURE IN BOSTON. 

The committee will undoubtedly provide for permanent 
tenure for the teachers. It is in the air, and comes with- 
out argument, tactics, or effort. There is a time for 
everything, and conditions have ripened until no one 
would like to acknowledge that he was ever opposed to it. 
The sub-committee unanimously report in favor of the 
measure, and give reasons therefor, among which are the 


following : 


A rule or custom which is not applied to police officers, who are 
charged with the preservation of the public peace; to firemen, who 
are charged with the protection of our property ; to judicial officers, 
who are charged with the administration of justice, should not, we 
think, be applied to our public school instructors, who are charged 
with a greater responsibility, a more important duty, than either 
policemen, firemen, or even judicial officers. 


The plan proposed by the committee is briefly as 
follows : 


All instructors now in the service who have served successfully 
for a period of at least four successive years, and are recommended 
by the committees in charge of their respective schools, districts, and 
subjects, shall, when elected, hold their office during good behavior 
and efficiency. All other instructors now in the service, and all who 
may hereafter be elected, shall be annually elected until they have 
served successfully for four successive years, and are recommended 
by the committees in charge of their respective schools, districts, and 
subjects, for a tenure of office during good behavior and efficiency. 
All new instructors, except those elected by ballot, shall be elected 
on probation, the time of probation and the conditions of confirma- 
tion to be the same as at present. 

Instructors, after retiring from the service of the board, shall 
upon reéntering the service be regarded as new teachers, except 
that if at the time of their retirement they were serving on a tenure 
of office during good behavior and efficiency, they may, after a ser- 





vice of one year on probation and on the recommendation of the 
committee in charge, be elected for a tenure of office during good 
behavior and efficiency. 

Annually in the month of February the committees in charge 
shall canvass the lists of instructors and submit their recommenda- 
tions for reélection of instructors, and for the election of instruc- 
tors fora tenure of office during good behavior and efficiency, to 
the committee on nominations. The committee on nominations 
shall report on such recommendations to the board at the first 
meeting in March. 

At the time of this annual canvass by the committees in charge, 
if it shall appear that any instructor has become inefficient or in- 
competent or is unfaithful in the discharge of the duties of his 
office, such instructor shall be required to appear before the com- 
mittee in charge of the school, district, or subject taught by such 
instructor. If after careful investigation, the committee in charge 
is of the opinion that such instructor is unsuitable for his position, 
they shall report the facts in writing to the board, and such in- 
structor may be removed by the board. The report of any com- 
mittee recommending the dismissal of an instructor shall lie on the 
table for at least two weeks before final action thereon be taken. 

It shall be the duty of the superintendent, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals, whenever they are satisfied that any instructor has become 
inefficient or incompetent, or is unfaithful in the discharge of the 
duties of his office, to promptly report the same in writing to the 
committee in charge of the school, district, or subject taught by 


such instructor. Said committee shall immediately investigate 
such cases referred to them, and if satisfied that such instructors 
are unsuitable for their positions, shall report within two months 
from the time of reference the facts in writing to the board, and 
such instructors may be removed by the board. 

Instructors now in service and all who may be elected previous 
to the second regular meeting of the board in June, excepting tem- 
porary teachers and special assistants, shall be elected for a term 
ending Sept. 1, 1889, 

For the present year the canvass of instructors shall take place 
in April, and the recommendations of the committees in charge for 
reélection, and election of teachers for a tenure of office during 
good behavior and efficiency, shall be submitted to the committee 
on nominations on or before June 3, and the committee on nomina- 
tions shall report on these recommendations at the regular meeting 
in June. The term of service of such teachers as may be elected 
at that time shall begin Sept. 1, 1889. Those teachers not elected 
to serve during the pleasure of the board shall be elected for 
a term ending March 31, 1890. 





THE FUTURE OF THE NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION. 


The superintendents assembled in Washington, recently, 
did well to place themselves on record as emphatically in 
favor of an heroic departure in national patronage to the 
department of education. A committee consisting of E. 
E. White, Ohio; A. P. Marble, Massachusetts; M. A. 
Newell, Maryland; A. S. Draper, New York; and Henry 
Sabin, Iowa, presented the following report : 


The act of Congress, creating the Bureau, approved March 2, 
1867, established it as an independent department of education, 
and entrusted its management to the commissioner of education, 
with a salary of $4,000 per annum. In 1869 a strong opposition 
to the new department of education manifested itself in Congress, 
and the act creating it was so amended as to reduce the depart- 
ment to the subordinate position of an ‘“‘ office of education ’’ in 
the Department of the Interior, and to make the management of 
the office by the commissioner ‘‘ subject to the direction of the sec- 
retary of the interior’’ ; and the annual salary of the commissioner 
was reduced to $3,000. 

Under these unwise limitations the Bureau of Education has been 
conducted for nearly twenty years, and the fact that it has been 
able to render such valuable service to the cause of education is due 
largely to the fidelity and self-sacrificing spirit of the men who 
have filled the position of commissioner. Few realize the embar- 
rassments which have beset the duties of the office, and fewer 
know how greatly its possible efficiency has been lessened by the 
lack of official appreciation and adequate pecuniary support. 

But in spite of all limitations and embarrassments the Bureau of 
Education has fully justified the wisdom of its creation. Its great 
value as an educational agency of the General Government is no 
longer questioned by any one who knows its history and work. It 
has not only furnished valuable assistance to those entrusted with 
the organization and conduct of schools and school systems, but it 
has from time to time responded to the call of Congress itself for 
valuable information on school affairs. 

It is believed that the time has now come when the Bureau of 
Education should be restored to its original position as an independ- 
ent department, and its management be again entrusted to the com- 
missioner in charge. The salary of the commissioner should be 
increased to not less than $5,000, the present salary of the com- 
missioner of Jabor, and the recent salary of the commissioner of 
agriculture. The position of the commissioner of education never 
can assume its proper dignity in the government so long as the 
commissioner is obliged to live on the present salary, and it is 
certainly too much to ask the commissioner to supplement this 
salary by private means. ’ 

The department of education should receive an annual appropri- 
ation sufficient for the efficient a of the important duties 
entrusted to it; and all its reports, circulars, and other information 
respecting educational progress, should be promptly published and 
distributed. The practical value of the successive annual reports 
of the Bureau has been greatly lessened by their tardy issue and 
circulation. 5 ; 

It is recommended that a committee be appointed by this body 
to memorialize Congress to these ends, and, if possible, secure 
necessary legislation. It is also suggested that this committee 
make an effort to secure such supervision of the educational sched- 
ules in the next decennial census, by the commissioner of education, 
as will result in more accurate and valuable statistics in the de- 





partment, 





FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS. 


DEMON FATE. 


To his love he sent some verses, 
Tender verses, fond and true, 

That expressed his deep devotion 
Better than his prose could do. 

So he clipped them from the paper, 
Folded them with fondest care, 

And inclosed them to his darling, 
All his passion to declare. 


Ah! but Fate was dead against him, 
For by chance demoniac 

A divorce case and his verses 
Had been printed back to back. 

And his love mistook his meaning, 
She will never be his bride ; 

For she didn’t turn the clipping, 
And she read the other side. 





There are 11,000 remedies for disease known to medical science, 
and a man generally has most of them suggested to him whenever 
he has a boil. 


Our Dumb Animals tells how to get acquainted with a strange 
dog. If the dog is of a surly and crabbed disposition, as some dogs 
are, the best plan is to get a letter of introduction from a mutual 
friend and hire some other fellow to present it. 


Checking babies at balls is a new wrinkle. Some effectual plan 
for checking bawling babies would be a more welcome innovation. 


Debt is a great burden on a man, but oftentimes he makes it a 
greater burden on his creditors. 


It’s easy enough to write poetry. All you’ve got to do is to be- 
gin some lines of even length each with a capital letter, and make 
them rhyme, and put them around a poetical idea, and there you 
are. Editors pay big prices for those things. 

Somehow or other it doesn’t help a man who is grinding 
out humorous paragraphs to have his wife interrupt him all at once 
to ask, ‘‘ Did you pay the rent to-day ? ”’ 

If most of the politicians in this country voted as they pray it 
would be an easy task to count the ballots when the polls close on 
election day. 

A seven-year-old boy in Cincinnati dressed up like a wild Indian 
and started out on the warpath through the neighborhood. He 
tried to scalp several inoffensive children and wound up by cutting 
himself frightfully with his own hunting-knife. At last accounts 
the doctors were afraid that he would die, and the neighbors were 
afraid he wouldn’t. 


THIS AND THAT. 





The snowdrops by the door 

Lift upward, sweet and pure, 

Their delicate bells, and soon, 

In the calm blaze of noon, 

By lowly window-sills 

Will laugh the daffodils ! —Celia Thazxter. 


— The trustees of Princeton have given Dr. McCosh a pension of 
$2,500, 

— The Christian Leader of Edinburg calls Miss Amelia B. Ed- 
wards, who is about to visit this country on a lecturing tour, the 
most learned woman in the world. 

— Recent statistics show that the number of colleges in the 
country is the same as it was ten years ago, but the number of stu- 
dents has increased from 11,161 to 32,316 in the same period. 

— Prof. T. F. Seward, of Tonic Sol-fa fame, has been put in 
charge of the department of vocal music in the College for the 
Training of Teachers,—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president. 
This will give him an opportunity to present his methods under the 
most favorable circumstances. 

— The Cushman Monument Association, which proposes to erect 
a statue in memory of Charlotte Cushman, in Central Park, New 
York, is meeting with sympathetic response. The Association is 
composed of men and women who are eminently fitted to carry out 
the project. Kate Sanborn makes a wide-awake president. 

— Miss Marietta Holley (‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife ’’) is fitting up a 
new house for herself in Adams, N. Y., in which provision is made 
for the accommodation of ten or twelve guests, to be selected from 
the sewing girls of New York City, during the summer months. 
She expects to entertain four or five of them in succession. 

— In a school district in London there were many parents who 
reported no children in their families. In order to find just how 
many children were thus being kept from school, the school author- 
ities got two monkeys, dressed them gaily, put them in a wagon 
in which was a brass band, and started through the district. 
At once crowds of children appeared and followed the wagon, 
which drove to a neighboring park, when the school officers went 
among the children distributing candies and getting their names 
and addresses. They thus found that over sixty parents kept their 
children from school, and as a result of the monkeys, the brass 
band, and the candy, about 200 little boys and girls have been set 
at study.— Ez. 

— Among our local curio collectors there is one gentleman who 
declares his umbrella to be his greatest treasure. The handle is 
made from a piece of the Charter Oak, in which is set a small tri- 
angular piece of stone clip from Plymouth Rock ; the stick is 
made from a branch of the old elm tree at Cambridge, under which 
Washington assumed command of the Colonial armies; the brass 
cap on the lower end of the stick is made from the trimmings of a 
sword scabbard once used by General Grant; the green covering 
originally served as the lining of a coat worn on state occasions by 
the suave and courtly Aaron Burr; the ribs, springs, and other 


+ metal trappings, were manufactured from a small steel cannon cap- 


tured by the Americans from the Hessians at the battle of Brandy- 
wine. Eight oblong pieces of brass have been inserted in as many 
sides of the octagonal dle. They were made from buttons cut 
from the military coats of eight generals famous in the Revolution- 
ary War. The owner of this unique umbrella values it at $300; 
he does not believe in keeping his treasure under lock and key, but 
makes free use of his interesting possession. We should suppose it 
must be a fair-weather use. But this entire story comes from 


Boston. —The Independent, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 





Memory — Wuar Ir Is anp How 10 Improve It. 
‘* International Education Series.’’ By David Kay, F.R.G.S. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 327 pp. Price, $1.50. ; 
No book ever came at a more opportune time, and Dr. Harris, 

we think, never wrote twelve pages of greater wisdom or more 


practical value than his preface to this volume in the series he is 


making famous. é 

Every teacher will do well to read with care at this time the dis- 
cussion of what memory is and how to improve it. We doubt if 
any educational book could call forth greater variety of praise and 
censure. 

Eight years ago all educators assumed that they knew all about 
the memory ; five years ago almost no one felt sure that he knew 
anything upon,the matter, and each re-examined the subject. Just 
now, nearly every one bas established himself in a new philosophy, 
in which he feels content; and this volume comes at a time when it 
will be examined, not so much on its merit as with a view to seeing 
whether it substantiates or discounts a man’s pet theories. The 
men who have planted themselves in advance of the old theories, 
but have not accepted the extreme physical side of mental science, 
are delighted with the book; but the men who atill cling to the 
time-honored phraseology and the time-dishonored philosophy of the 
mind, are much annoyed, and are loud in their denunciation of Mr. 
Kay’s attitade; and those who have burned their psychological 
bridges behind them and accept nothing but a materialistic, physio- 
logical view of the mind, are even more vexed than the conservatives. 

The book stands squarely upon the most advanced ground war- 
ranted by experience or experimental research, but it declines to 
advance to those visionary positions assumed by mere theory and 
isolated, unsubstantiated observations. We commend the work 
more highly than any one that has ever come under our eyes upon 
the subject, not that we can accept, by any means, all of its conclu- 
sions, but we respect all of its processes and admire the wealth of 
quotations from almost all the authorities of all lands and all times. 





A Heatruy Bopy. 
fessor in the University of Michigan. 
Buckabee & Co. 223 pp., 7x5. 

This excellent treatise is designed as a textbook on anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, alcohol, and narcotics, for use in intermediate 
grades in public and private schools; fully illustrated with origina! 
sketches by the author. Special and accurate attention has been 
given to the effects of aleoholic drinks on the organs and tissues of 
the haman body. It also presents in strong terms the injury to 
young men and boys caused by the use of tobacco. This book will 
commend itself to all educators who seek to teach the laws of 
health and promote that knowledge that will tend to make the 
rising generation wise, temperate, and moral. Professor Stowell 
shows his skill as a teacher, and presents scientific truths in a simple 
and clear way. ‘The character of the illustrations merits special 
commendation. All objectionable plates, common in many books 
on this subject, have been omitted, and those of value in the way 
of teaching the science inserted. 


By Charles H. Stowell, M.D., pro- 
Chicago, Lll.: John C. 


Primer oF Screntiric KNowLepGr. By Paul Bert, 
member of the Institute and ex-minister of Public Instruction of 
France, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 186 pp., 
7x4}. 

This is a book of rare merit, and bas been translated and care- 
fully adapted for use in our American schools. It treats of man, 
animals, plants, stones, and the three states of bodies, and charm- 
ingly presents science in reading lessons, in suggestive sum- 
maries, and by admirable questions, to which are added excellent 
subjects for language and composition exercises. No elementary 
work could be better arranged. It furnishes special information 
on the topics of which it treats, and leads to a general development 
of the mind of the pupil. The illustrations are new and appropri 
ate, and those relating to natural history are drawn from life by 
skillful artista. The child that has mastered this little book has 
taken a long step toward becoming an enthusiastic scientist. It is 
multum in parvo, in the best sense of the term,—accura‘e, suggest- 
ive, and stimulating to the young mind. 


Rep Cari. Translated from the German of J. J. Mess- 
mer by Mary E. Ireland. 

Creciv’s Knieut. By E. B. Hollis, author of ‘‘ Cecil’s Sam- 
mer,’’ ‘* Cecil’s Cousins,”’ ete, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

& Co. 350 pp. each, 74¢x5. Price, each volume, $1.25. 

The first of these stories was published ia German in this coun- 
try a little time ago, under the title In Strom der Zeit,—The Tide 
of Time. Its sound teaching in regard to socialism and temper- 
ance makes it well worthy to be put into English, thus to widen its 
circle of readers. It has a very enjoyable ending. 

As may be divined, Cecil's Knight is not a knight of old, who 
goes forth in search of adventure. All the same, Louis acts a 
brave part, and, armed with good principles, makes his way through 
the wilds of temptation and suspicion to a sure reward. Whittier’s 
lines are in point : 


** But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true; 
Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew.’’ 





Notes oN tHE Earty TRAINING or CHILDREN. By 
=? ag Malleson. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 130 pp., 
xv. 

It is refreshing in these days when there are so many books th 
study childhood and present the art of teaching in the form of 
logic, science, or philosophy, to find a monograph of notes on the 
early training of children, It is really the cream of what would 
ordinarily be put into four times the space. The author has read 
widely, keenly, thoughtfully the masters from Plato to Spencer, 
but she does not reproduce the masters, but thinks originally under 
their inspiration. The special mission of the book is to teach how 
to teach reverence, truth, love, obedience, and duty. 





Essays, Revicious, Socran, Poxrricar. By David 


Atwood Wasson. With a Biographical Sketch by O. B. Froth- 
ingham. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 393 pp., 8x 5. Price, $2 50, 
About ove third of the volume is occupied by an autobiography 
and memoir, which, whatever their peculiarity, are not dull read- 
ing. Although Mr. Wasson has written the story of his early life 


ive little indi- 


rson, at the period 


Soo Sp SP E 
His theological views were received from ne lights through our 


when Theodore Parker pr —e ce ee 
atmosphere. Something of the cold, white n of 
wee pervades the author’s pages, every one of which is, + es 
a specimen of correct writing. Older readers of the Atlan - 
Monthly will recall some of these essays. That on The ee 
Woman’’ is considered by Mr. Wasson’s admirers one of his . 

examples. The book: is top gilt, and bound in the substantial style 


characteristic of this publishing house. 


PLEAS FoR Progress. By Atticus C. Haygood. Nash- 
The author. 320 pp, 7x5. Price, $1.00. 

This book, printed for the author by the M. E. Church, Sout. 
is an earnest, philosophical treatise on the race problem in the 
United States. It is more,—is both more and better than can be 
comprehended by any one who has not read it. It isa plea for = 
negro, based on sound sense, warm sympathies, prophetic insight, 
and a magnanimous belief in human nature without distinction ot 
blood. The work gives evidence of having been written out and 
stereotyped in thought, feeling, and observation before ever pen 
was put to paper. Dr. Hapgood 


, in reviewing the situation since 
the Proclamation of Emancipation, strikes the trail made by Judge 
Tourgee in A Fool’s Errand, but his manner of keeping to the 
points of compass is his own, and his clear perception of the way 
out of the woods that of a true and reliable leader. 


By L. B. Walford. 
468 pp. 


ville, Tenn. : 





A Srirr-NecKED GENERATION. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Leisure Hour Series. 
Price, $1.00. : 
Nearly a dozen novels printed in the Leisure Hour Series and 

some in the cheap "Side edition testify to the industry of L. B. Wal- 

ford. The fact may also bear witness to the worth and hold that 
the author has secured. In this latest novel there is a calm story 
of a very uneventful life, and to the development of it there are 
employed none of the stock dramatis persone, in the shape of the 


gon. It tells of a proud family which met some severe trials but 

came out with honor and untarnished pride. The author has the 

peculiarity of giving in nearly every case the result of an event 
prior to describing it. It is like reading a book beginning with 
the last chapter. 

Voices or CartpreNn. Principles and Discipline through 
which they may be made Efficient in Speaking and Singing. By 
W. H. Leib. Boston: Ginn & Co. 60 pp., 74x5. Price, 45 
cents; to teachers, 40 cents. 

Most of the books on voice culture begin with the voice of the 
adult; this is a theoretical and practical guide for the training, pro- 
tection, and preservation of young voices, in speaking, reading 
and singing. The admonitions to teachers will be found very val 
uable; the work is full of suggestions likely to meet the cordial 
approval of all, as based on the soundest philosophy of vocal cult- 
ure. This work is the result of years of experience in private and 
public tuition, and while in manuscript received the indorsement of 
several of the most eminent school-music men of the country. 


JEANNE D’Aro. By A. De Lamartine. Edited, with 
Notes and a Vocabulary, by Albert Barrére. Boston: D, C 
Heath & Co. 188 pp., 7}x4. Paper covers, price, 30 cents. 
Whatever faults are revealed in the history of his life, Lamar 
tine stands in the foremost rank of French authors. His descrip 
tive powers and glowing and picturesque style are marvelous, and 
his poetic genius stirs his prose into constant scintillation. He was 
likewise a worshiper of pure and noble womanhood, of which he 
deemed his mother a perfect type. With Joan of Are for his sub- 
ject he can be excused, if ever, for a tendency to the sentimenta! 
and exaggerative. His portrayal of her wonderful career is cer- 
tainly vivid, and either as a study in biography or in the French 
language will amply repay the reader and the student. Professor 
Barrére, the eminent o/fficier de I’ instruction public, has accomplished 
his task with success, 


Cuorck Setections. By Charles Northend, A. M., au- 
thor of ‘‘ Teacher and Parent,’’ ‘‘ Teacher’s Assistant,’’ etc 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 140 pp., 644}. 

These six hundred extracts are adapted for reading or reciting, 
and form quite a compendium of moral and literary instruction 
Each selection contains a thought worth the attention of youth, 
With a little of the tact which is a prime qualification in teaching, 
this book will prove very interesting and helpful in the classroom, 
affording practice in the very best quality of reading, facilitating 
acquaintance on the part of the pupils with the authors of the se- 
lections, and presenting frequent opportunities for the teacher's 
- of the subjects from time to time coming before the 
school. 


Easter Lities: A Caron Service ror Easter, is 
the current issue in the Pilgrim series of children’s services (No. 
X.) of the Congregational Sanday School and Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. An accompanying supplement farnishes six- 
teen pages of music, poetry, and responsive reading, carefully se- 
lected for the use intended, by the competent editors, M. C. Hazard 
and John W. Tufts. A choice collection sold singly at five cents 
or four cents by the hundred, 


White as the wings of the wandering dove, 
White as the sailing clouds above, 
Beautiful Easter lilies.’’ 


3 my od Worps ror Litrte Learners, anp How to 
/8K THEM is the descriptive title of a very brigh 

little book in the Merrill School Series (D- dD. Lott scree 
Minn.), the work of William A. Shoup, M.S., principal Fourth 
Ward School, Dubuque, Ia. The grading is easy, and the man 
illustrations are of a nature to lead on a child with as much glee 
ure as profit. The system partakes more of the kindergarten than 


anything we have before seen : : 
mailed for twelve cents. on printed pages. Sample copy 


——_——___—_. 
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Armitage; price, 25 cents. 
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25 cents. Philadelphia: John &. Potter & Ger’ 7 “rank H. Fenno; price, 


The Physic Life of Micro Organisms 


magnetism of the aurora 


cunning villain, outraged parent, wayward daughter, or spendthrift 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 


STATES IN COUNCIL AT WASHINGTON. 
(Continued.) 





SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


Senator Blair, chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the United States Senate, was invited to address the De- 
partme.c on Friday evening, and W. E. Sheldon of Boston was ap- 
pointed to convey to Mr. Blair this invitation. 

The first paper was given by William T. Harris, of Concord, 
Mass. ; topic: ** The Psychology of Manual Training.’’ This will 
appear in substance as an article next week. 


Manual Training in Ungraded Schools, 


Jerome Allen, Ph.D., read a paper upon the above topic. 
‘‘Manual training is thought-expression by other means than 
gesture or verbal language.’’ We have no means of receiving 
knowledge, or of indicating knowledge, except by the senses. The 
training of the senses is essential to the getting and giving of infor- 
mation rapidly and correctly. In order to evlarge the mind, all 
of the senses must be trained by doing things and by thinking. 
The development of the whole child cannot be better commenced 
than by means of hand, eye, and ear work. 

We need the enlarging and uplifting power of the kindergarten 
engrafted upon our ungraded district schools. It is said that the 
ordinary country boy has better opportunities for getting manual 
training than the city boy; and he Aas in many respects, but he 
does not improve them. An all-sided physical training is exactly 
what the country boy and girl needs to prepare them to take their 
places in the world with success. There would be plenty of time 
in all our schools for sensible manual training exercises if useless 
work now permitted would be taken out of the school. The bene- 
ficial effects of manual training are now subjects of record. 

How can our district schools be furnished with a better class of 
teachers. Normal schools do not touch the ungraded district 
schools. The remedy is in the establishment of institutes in which 
methods and practice can be taught and where some of the funda- 
mental elements of the philosophy of education, psychology, and 
methodology can be learned. We need something that will show 
the rural school teachers what real teaching is, and lead them to 
anderstand that character includes the possession of the true spirit 
of life, promptness, justice, virtue, honor, and faithfulness. In 
uplifting the teacher we uplift the pupils. All studies in our 
schools receive their greatest impulse from the manual training ex- 
ercises connected with them. ‘The elements of a good education 
center around a knowledge of things. Manual training exercises 
have always proved highly successful. Oar ungraded school teach- 
ers can be trained by bringing the right kind of normal school in- 
struction within their reach. 


The discussion was Jed by George P. Brown, editor of Scheol 
Journal, Bloomington, Ill., whose abstract will be given in a future 
aumber of the JOURNAL. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The president announced that the Department would eall upon 
President Harrison at the White House, at 12 30 p. m. on Friday. 
The opening hour of this session was devoted to a very able and 
nstructive address by Supt. E. P. Seaver, of Boston, upon the 
subject of 
Mechanic Arts High Schools. 


The discussion of the question of manual training in public 
schools, though yet unsettled, has advanced beyond the merely the- 
oretical. A highly useful and desirable enlargement of the public 
school system, especially in cities and large towns, would be made 
by organizing schools which may be discriptively named mechanic 
arts high schools. Their pupils will usually come from the grammar 
schools, having finished the studies there at the age of about four- 
teen. They will here pursue, for three or four years, a course of 
training, partly in book work and partly in mechanic arts and 
drawing, on a level with other boys of equal age who take the clas- 
sical or the commercial or the general course of study in other high 
schools. After graduating, they will pass either into higher insti- 
tutions, as the boys from classical high schools usually do, or into 
active life with most of the graduates of other high schools. 
The mechanic arts high school will impart a culture as truly lib- 
eral as that given by the classical and the English High School, 
but in so doing will select studies and exercises with the fact in view 
that most of its pupils will be looking forward to occupations in 
which an experimental acquaintance with the mechanic arts will be 
either highly serviceable or absolutely indispensable. A glance at 
the statistics of occupations in our cities will show that the number 
of boys who would naturally seek the training of the new school is 
greater than the number likely to be drawn by either or both of 
the other high schools. 
High schools which replace Greek and Latin with science and 
modern languages have hardly, in two generations, won an uawil- 
ling recognition. Must not this new comer expect to see its claim 
toashare in the work of liberal education questioned and ridiculed ? 
Yet sooner or later, we may be sure, recognition will come. In the 
kingdom of educated men that is to come, the ancient orders of no- 
bility will no longer hold exclusive privileges. The distinctions of 
rank will turn, not on what men know, but on what they can do; 
not on the particular schools they have been through, but on the 
value of the service they are prepared to render mankind. 
That manual training is an educational agency well adapted to 
the purpose of developing mental power on a side hitherto neglected 
by the schools, is a conviction that is steadily gaining ground. 
How very largely the child’s creative activity is employed and de- 
voloped in the occupations of Froebel’s kindergarten is well known 
to all who are familiar with that beneficent system of child culture. 
The manual training or mechanic arts high school has been very 
aptly jae me a Medespasten for boys of fourteen. For girls 
or boys, the teachin ivi 
united with the ah Bape ron ie og to get a living has been 
, Lhe principle has long been admitted and ac , i 
high school instruction may properly have camel coke peau 
—— occupations of the pupils. The application of this principle 
already produced different kinds of high schools and different 

nee af sally in ee mune solo. Take into consideration the 

t © many boys who will enter i 
trained, the various skilled industries, and a shall, Ball a pad 
chanie arta high school as now proposed. It deals with the leading 
principles involved in a great variety of mechanical processes. 

A three or four years’ course of study, consisting of selected and 
graded shop work two fifths of the time daily, drawing one fifth, 
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tive activity, is likewise a matter of record. But it must be owned 
that results thus far are isolated and fragmentary. Nothing like a 
broad, continuous, and effective course of manual training, reach- 
ing from the kindergarten upward through all the grades of pri- 
mary and grammar schools, has yet been worked out. And the 
better half of the question,—that which relates to manual training 
for girls,—I must now leave wholly untouched. 


Reports of Committees. 


William E. Anderson, superintendent of schools, Milwaukee, 
Wis., chairman of a Committee to Report on Manual Training 
Schools, reported that the committee were unable to agree, and 
therefore no report could be made. 

E E. White, of Ohio, chairman of the Committee on the Bureau 
of Education, made a report of which the JoURNAL speaks at 
length in the editorial columns. 

The report was received with applause and unanimously adopted. 
The committee was made permanent, and instructed to act vigor- 
ously to secure the results of the recommendations of the report. 


Discussion of Mr. Seaver's Paper. 


The discussion of Mr. Seaver’s paper was led by John D. Ford, 
U. 8. N., principal of Manual Training School, Baltimore. 

Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, of New York City, said manual train- 
ing does not mean learning exclusively for trades, it does mean 
bringing in the hand and the eye to work with the brain, to express 
the thought of the brain, and to help the brain to think. Manual 
training is commenced in the kindergarten and should be continued 
through what are known as the grammar grades, and there should 
be no gap between the primary and the manual training school. 
In teaching arithmetic it isa valuableadjanct. Clay modeling assists 
in giving clearer ideas in geography, drawing aids history, and ex- 
perimental work must be the only way to teach science. Language 
study can be combined with all these branches provided the pupil 
tells what he discovers instead of having the teacher tell him what 
he sees. Drawing can be commenced at an early age. It should be 
in all cases drawing from the object, so that the pupil draws what 
he sees. This drawing develops observation, accuracy, truth. 
Thus morality is incidentally taught. The advocates of manual 
training do not consider it a panacea, nor something different from 
the other branches of the curriculum, but an integral part of a har- 
monious curriculum. The proportion of shop work will, of course, 
vary in the city and country school. Education, where the hand 
and eye are used to supplement the brain, is interesting. And to 
teach the pupil you must interest him. Many pupils who cannot 
be reached by the word method alone, are reached when the intel- 
lect is aroused by giving the pupil something to do. 

Dr. Leipziger then gave an account of the work of pupils in the 
Hebrew Technical Institute, of New York. They are admitted 
there at a little over twelve years of age, and his experience was 
that habits of accuracy, manliness, reasoning, and physical strength 
were developed to a higher degree than without manual training. 
The object of every teacher is character-building and correct babits 
of thought, and as an invaluable aid to reaching these ends, the 
hand and the eye should be trained. 

Mr. C. H. Ames, of Boston, remarked that Dr. Woodward once 
said, in a letter published in a St. Louis paper, and in answer to a 
question, that in his judgment form study and drawing, and the 
manipulations which natura!ly accompany them (such as modeling, 
paper cutting and folding, stick-laying, handling and making of 
models and objects), constituted about all the manual training 
which could be profitably introduced into schools of children below 
the age of twelve or fourteen. Has he that opinion now, and if 
so, does it not answer the question first raised as to what is to be 
— for children between the kindergarten and fifteen years of 
age 

H. W. Compton, superintendent of schools, Toledo, O., eontin- 
ued the discussion, and read a very practical paper on the introduc- 
tion of manual training in graded schools of cities. He said: This 
question, as stated, is not adapted to philosopbers. They naturally 
wish to retire from a theme sv practical and business-like. Itis a 
question of ways and means. But before there should be talk of 
providing teachers, shops, and tools, the public mind must be pre- 
pared for the reception of manual training. The people will not 
tax themselves for the purpose of trying quixotic experiments. They 
must know the truth about manual training, its claims and results 
as shown in the pioneer experiments of Europe and America. The 
general introduction into the schools of Sweden has been followed 
by a spirit of industry, thrift, and sobriety, among the people. In 
the various cities of the United States it has proved not only of 
great economic value, but it bas come to be regarded as an educa- 
tional process of the greatest importance. Some of the facts which 
the people should know are: That manual training holds the boys 
in school until they complete the course of study; it trains them 
to practical ends, to useful occupation ; it promotes and fosters cor- 
rect and wholesome views concerning labor, and establishes the right 
feeling and understanding between the poor, the middle, and the 
opulent classes of society; it trains the pupil in the expression of 
thought and enables him to express in external, concrete form the 
images and concepts of the mind,—these are some of the facts that 
must be disseminated among the people. 

Manual training, too, will be more welcome to the schools when 
teachers know more about it. The manual schools must give teach- 
ers an opportunity to study this branch of education. Manual 
training is bound to come, even if it has to wait for progressive 
teachers with large ideas and liberal tendencies. It should be con- 
fined now to the higher grades, and met and supplemented in the 
lower grades by a course of kindergarten instruction of a manual 
character, such as tablet-placing, paper-cutting and pasting, stick- 
laying, clay-moulding, and the simple elements of industrial and 
decorative drawing. 

The closing paper of the session was by Supt. T. M. Balliet, 
Springfield, Mass. ; topic, ‘‘ The Work of the City Superintend- 
ent.”” (See JOURNAL of March 14.) 

Discussion of Dr. Balliet’s paper was continued by Mr. 
Blair, Maryland; W. T. Harris, LL.D., and A. E. Winship, 
Massachusetts; Supt. I. N. Mertz, Steubenville, O.; and S. 5S. 
Parr, Greencastle, Ind. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The first address of the session was made by George Howland, 
superintendent of schools, Chicago ; topic, ** The School Principal.’’ 
(See JouRNAL of March 7.) | 

The last paper of the day was given by J. M. Greenwood, super- 
intendent of schools of Kansas City, Mo.; topic: ‘‘ The Qualifi- 
cations of School Principals.’’ (See JoURNAL of March 14, 21, 
and 28.) 


Turrp DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


Teachers’ Examinations. 
The first paper was given by M. A. Newell, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Maryland, on the above topic. 


acted, and the proficiency of the students tested by an examination 
and attested by the examining body. 
Who should be the examiners? As the law student is examined 
by lawyers, the medical student by physicians, and the candidate 
for the ministry by preachers, so the applicant for the teacher's 
office should be examined by teachers. In the class of teachers for 
this purpose we may include qualified superintendents. 
hat conditions should exempt from examination? As regards 
literary and scientific attainments, the diploma of a high school or 
college recognized by the state should be accepted as sufficient evi- 
dence. It would be advisable for the proper state authorities to 
publish a list of the institutions which would be thus recognized. 
What need is there for reéxamination? The necessity arises from 
the fact that young people often begin to teach just when they are 
beginning to learn. The habits of a student should be kept up by 
external stimulus, until the internal stimulus has been brought into 
action and the habit of study has become a ‘‘ second nature.’ 
This process of re@xamination should have a definite termination. 
Should there seem to be any need for continuing it longer than 
three or four years,—let the teacher terminate. 
On what subjects should teachers be examined? The teacher, being 
supposed to have no diploma from high school or college, should be 
examined on the subjects he is required to teach, and should be tested 
outside of textbooks, on matters of general information which all 
well-informed persons are supposed to know. In addition to this, it is 
most important that the teacher should be examined in principles 
and methods of teaching, and in modes of organizing and govern- 
ing schools. For both scholastic and pedagogic examination, the 
diploma of a state or city normal school should be an adequate sub- 
stitute; if it is not, the normal school demands reconstruction. 
Should examinations be uniform? In state? in county ? If state 
uniformity were desirable it is not practicable. Uniform questions 
go but a small way to the making of examinations uniform. Thecon- 
ditions, and the marking also, must be uniform. It is quite possible 
with different examiners and the same questions, for one teacher to 
fail and another with a worse paper to pass. But state uniformity 
is not desirable. Where one teacher may receive double the salary 
of another of the same nominal grade, it is not right to exact the 
same qualifications. It is both practicable and desirable to have 
uniform county examinations, when there is but one examining au- 
thority. 
Do examinations always examine? Not always. I know a man 
who is recorded as having passed in the only subject of which he 
was ignorant, and of having failed in the one subject in which he 
was an expert. That man is the speaker. 


Discussion. 


The discussion was led by L. W. Day, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveiand, O. 


The law which requires that all who teach at the expense of the 
state shall be examined by the state as to their proficiency in the 
branches in which they are to give instructidn, is an excellent one. 
Scholarly attainment, however vital, should not be made the basis 
of commissioning teachers, to the exclusion of professional qualifi- 
cations. With institutes held frequently in almost every county and 
city; with associations, state and national; with educational peri- 
odicals the best the world affords within reach of all,—there can be 
no reason why any one who seeks to enter the schoolroom as a 
teacher should not have heard much, read much, thought much 
upon the professional side of his work. Examiners should see to it 
that no one is permitted to teach who has not prepared himself 
carefully in this respect. The children have claims which demand 
such a course. There are many difficulties in the way of determin- 
ing such professional qualifications, but very much can be done in 
this respect. It need not be a difficult thing for the competent ex- 
aminer to satisfy himself as to the extent and character of the pro- 
fessional reading and thought of each applicant who does not come 
to him already vouched for in such matters by the normal or train- 
ing school principal. Written examinations alone cannot test this 
matter. Suitable conversation, introduced and led by the examiner 
in such a way as to call forth the thought and expression of the ap- 
plicant, will enable the examiner to judge well of the ability to im- 
part information, and of the amount of independent thought and 
research of the teacher. But such judgment on the part of the ex- 
aminer should not warrant the issue of a full certificate. The final 
decision of the matter should depend upon the success that may 
attend the test of actual work in the schoolroom. The work of 
such teachers should be most carefully inspected by the superintend- 
ent, or other party qualified to judge, and only upon the assurance 
of at least fair success in the matter of teaching should the partial 
certificate be followed by the issue of a full certificate. To deter- 
mine the professional qualifications of a teacher requires the exer- 
cise of care, of thought, of wisdom. None but teachers, or those 
who have had successful experience as such, should ever attempt to 
pass upon such matters. The examiner is responsible for very im- 
portant work. He should be a man fully competent, by actual 
work in the schoolroom, to judge of methods, of the relation of the 
teacher to the school and of the school to the after lives of the 
pupils who look to him for protection from incompetency. If his 
work be well done,—if none are certified or competent to give in- 
struction except those who have given much thought and attention 
to special preparation, and who in addition to this give ample assur- 
rance of an ability to instruct,—then, with a judicious selection 
from among those thus certified, the schools may be supplied with 
teachers competent to do the work properly expected of them. 

E. E. Higbee, superintendent of schools of Pennsylvania, contin- 
ued the discussion. The most important question is, Who should 
examine teachers? Many examinersare incompetent. In Penn- 
sylvania the subordinate teachers are examined by the county 
superintendents. The most important thing is to determine the real 
character of the meu and women who are applicants to teach. 
Mere questions do not examine a candidate. No state department 
can really and truly examine teachers in the broadest sense. 

Supt. Heary A. Wise, Baltimore, said: The first requisite of a 
candidate should be, Is he or she healthy? There should be a 
doctor’s certificate to make this certain. Next the moral character 
should be fully assured. Work in the grades should supplement 
its steps in proper order. 

J. W. Dickinson, secretary board of education, Massachusetts, 
said more attention was being paid to the qualifications of teachers 
in Massachusetts than ever before. We are grouping towns into 
** Districts’? avd having a superintendent to examine teachers ; 
we know that the teacher makes the school. 

The discussion was continued by Darlington J. Snyder of Ohio, 
and Sapt. W. M. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

E. E. White, superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, closed 
the discussion and said: We have reached the point in school ad- 
ministration when a wiser and more efficient policy with respect to 
the examination and licensure of teachers is desirable. The prob- 
lem is not an easy one, but its practical solution is a pressing need. 
Some of the elements in this policy may thus be stated. 1. The 
examiner should be an educator,—one who has had experience in 
teaching and school management, and is interested in the promo- 
tion of the calling. Educators must stand guard at the door of the 
teachers’ profession. This is now true in cities of the first class in 
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teachers should be, (1) a test of scholarship, including knowledge, 
power, culture, and intelligence ; and (2.) a test of the applicant’s 
professional knowledge, his knowledge of principles and methods 
of teaching, and school managment. It is assumed that knowledge 
is an essential condition of right action. The amount of profes- 
sional knowledge required should increase with the experience of 
the teacher. If the examiner be not an inspector of schools he can 
not wisely undertake to test skill or success. 3. Conclusive 
evidence of positive moral character should be required, character 
being the essential qualification of the teacher. 4. Provision 
should be made for the issuing of permanent or renewable certifi- 
cates. It should be possible for every competent teacher to reach a 
recognition of his unquestioned right to teach. It is now possible 
for a teacher in Ohio to secure with five years of experience a 
professional certificate, renewable each five years without examina- 
tion, if the holder be successfully engaged in teaching. 

William DeWitt Hyde, president of Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me., gave the next paper; topic ‘‘ Examination for Promo- 
tion.’’ (See Journal of March 7, page 148.) 


Examination for Promotion. 


Principal William M. Giffin, Newark, N. J., followed with a 
paper on the same subject and said : 

Examinations, as ordinarily conducted, do not give the results 

of good teaching, because they are based upon the supposition that 
book knowledge is everything. A cross, selfish, and even brutal 
teacher may make good textbook scholars. We are running wild 
over strength of body and mind, and neglecting the culture of the 
soul. ‘There are thousands of teachers who are wild over facts. 
They are everlastingly asking, ‘‘ Who ?’’ ‘‘ What ?”’ “ Where ?”’ 
** Which ?”’ ‘* When ?” “ How ?”’ Special results stand at the 
end of all their ideas of school work. How absurd to judge of the 
competency of the teacher by the results she may obtain from term 
or annual examinations! Such teachers give as much time to the 
G. C. D., and the L., C. M., and that old father of frauds, alliga- 
tion, as to the important principles of arithmetic, fearing they may 
be in the official examination; while all the dates from Chris- 
topher Columbus to Benjamin Harrison are stored away in the 
memory, taking the place of better things. A child should never 
be refused promotion because of a failure in some one study, pro- 
viding he shows a good knowledge of the other subjects. Dr. 
John Locke, the author of that masterly work, ‘‘On the Under- 
standing,’’ never mastered the multiplication table. I protest 
against being obliged to test a class with a set of questions prepared 
by a disinterested non-professional committeeman, who has no 
more knowledge of the principles of teaching than has a frog of 
the tonic-sol-fa system of singing, and who is just about as success- 
ful as an examiner, as is the frog as a songster. 
_ I protest against promoting any pupil, be his record ever so high 
in textbook knowledge, when he has spent the whole year in acts 
of pure cussedness, using up more of the teacher’s nerve force 
than any other half-dozen pupils, because he sat up till midnight 
during the last month of the school year, learning the words of his 
textbook by heart,and answering a sufficient number of the questions 
to obtain his 75 per cent. average. Such a system simply impresses 
upon the minds of the pupils that it is not our daily life that is of 
importance, but all is to be summed up at the eleventh hour. 
Thousands of our young men have thus learned to take their 
chances, when they came in contact with the world, nor is it sur- 
prising, inasmuch as their whole education had tended to impress 
them that such is life. Hundreds of children in our country this 
very day, have no idea of the true value of an education. Their 
idea of it is to get a per cent. in examination. If given their choice 
in knowing much and ranking low in their class, or knowing little 
and ranking high, they would unhesitatingly choose the latter. 
Oh, the lying, copying, cuff-defacing, that has been done at these 
annual, to-decide-all, farcical examinations! I do not desire to un- 
derrate the value of the written examination, when ‘‘ supp!lement- 
ing it with the current work of the school, and used in the same 
spirit, and with equal common sense as the oral test.’’ Mr. Giffin’s 
paper was about twenty-five minutes long, only a brief outline of 
his talk being given here. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Department came from the reception given by President 
Harrison to the members of the Association, and the lunch given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Cabel to the members, and entered upon its work at 
2.30 p. m. 

Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, of Newport, R. I., led in the discussion 
of Mr. Giffin’s paper. (See article in another column.) 


The discussion was continued by W. E. Sheldon, of Boston; S. 
S. Parr, of Indiana; E. E. White, Ohio; W. A. Mowry, Boston ; 
and others, sharply dissenting from some of the positions taken by 
Mr. Littlefield of Rhode Island, especially from the marking sys- 
tem as a test for premotion of pupils. 

Fred M. Campbell, superintendent of schools, Oakland, Cal., 
made an able and eloquent argument in favor of the state’s support 
of higher education. 

Mr. Sheldon of Boston, chairman of Committee on International 
Copyright, reported progress, and the committee was continued. 
The same action was taken on the report.of the committee on the 
proposed establishment of a ‘‘ National University’’ at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on which Mr. Sheldon reported in absence of Chairman 
Young, of Nevada. 


Appointment of Committees. 


The chair announced the following committees, to report at the 
next session of the Department : 

On Manual Training and Course of Instruction, etc.—E. E. White 
of Ohio, John W. Dickinson of Massachusetts, W. N. Barringer 
of New Jersey, M. A. Newell of Maryland, Henry Sabin of Iowa, 
George Howland of Illinois, and John Hancock of Ohio. 

On Examinations and Limitations of Elementary Instruction, etc.— 
Wm. N. Maxwell, Burkley, N. Y.; D. L. Kiehle, St. Paul. Minn. ; 
W. E. Sheldon, Boston; E. E. Higbee, Harrisburg, Pa. ; and J. 
N. Buchanan, Kichmond, Va. 

Albert P. Marble, president of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, made a stirring appeal for the annual meeting of the N. E. A., 
to be held in Nashville next July. 

M. A. Newell, chairman of Committee on Resolutions, reported 
a series, which were unanimously, adopted, without debate. Those 
relatiag to the Inaugural Address of the President of the United 
States, and National Aid, are as follows: 

Resolved, That the attitude of President Harrison upon the subject 
of education as shown by the noble utterance of his recent Inaugural 
affords us the greatest satisfaction and encouragement. 

Resolved, That we re-affirm our profound conviction of the need of 
‘‘ National Aid to Education,’’ and that we recommend to Congress 
the passage of the Blair Educational Bill or some other similar meas- 
ure atthe earliest day. 

The other resolutions tendered thanks to all who had contributed 
to the success of the meeting. 

Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md., led in the discussion of Mr. Campbell's paper, and gave 

a very instructive history of foreign nations in their relations to 
higher education, showing that France, England, and Switzerland, 








Why should teachers be examined? Because in the other profes- 
sions,—law, medicine, theology,—a course of preparation is 6x- 





Ohio. The law requires that the examiner shall have had five 
years of successful experience in teaching. 2. The examination of 


did much more for the encouragement of higher instruction, and ea- 
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pecially for art. He also stated some very striking facts in regard 
to the history and origin of higher institutions in several of the Uni- 
ted States. Mr. Adams’ remarks admirably supplemented the elo- 
quent and forcible paper of Mr. Campbell. 

W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, and E. E. White, of Cincinnati, were 
chosen a committee to wait upon General Noble of Missouri, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and introduce him to the Department. The 
Secretary addressed the members in words of great cordiality, 
pledging the hearty codperation of the Bureau in the work of eda- 
cation, in accordance with the spirit and language of President 
Harrison’s inaugural address. The same committee was appointed 
by the chair to wait upon Mr. Noble and introduce him to the mem- 
bers of the Department. Secretary Noble made an admirable im- 
pression by his frank and hearty reception of the members of the 


Department. 

































































































EVENING SESSION. 

President Campbell opened the closing session by thanking his 

associate officers and others, for their earnest and hearty efforts to 

make the meeting a success. His eloquent words were enthusias- 
tically applauded. 

Education in the South, 


W. R. Garrett, of Nashville, Tenn., was introduced, and spoke 
on the topic of ‘‘ Education in the South.’’ He said: 1. Mary 
mistaken views of Southern education have gained currency, 
both at home and abroad. The South did, indeed, make a grave 
educational mistake, but not the mistake so often attributed to it, 


It was the mistake of methods and systems, and not the mistake ot 
indifference. 2, Exact statistics of early Southern education can- 
not be reached, but there is enough to show that many good schools 
of all grades have always been maintained, and that the work of 
some of these was equal to the work of any other section. 3. The 
practical defeat of Jefferson's school bill in Virginia, in 1796, was 
a turning point in the history of Southern education and a fatal 
blow to public schools. 4. The greatest defect has always been in 
the primary work and in the lack of adequate diffusion, supervis- 
ion, and appliances. 5. The establishment of public systems be- 
tween the years 1867 and 1873 marks anew era. The appliances 
of the public system can be wielded by no hand bat the strong 
hand of the state. The effect of their introduction in the South 
has been wonderfal. Supervision, normal schools, and institutes 
have extended their inflaence beyond the public schools, and have 
reached the private school, the kindergarten, and the university. 
Their influence has permeated the entire population, and has planted 
the interests of education deep in the hearts of the people. 6 
The recent development of education in the South has never been 
equaled in the history of the world. 7. The South expends over 
$2,000,000 per annum for the education of the colored race. Some 
of the Southern States expend in education a sum equivalent to seven 
and a half mills on the dollar. 8. A cordial invitation is extended 
to attend the meeting at Nashville, in July. 
be made for entertainment, and excursions will be 
teachers and people of Tennessee anticipate muc 
profit from the meeting. 


Address by Senator Blair. 


Mr. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, and John Hancock, of Ohio, were 
chosen a committee to wait upon Senator Blair of New Hampshire, 
the chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, of the 
U. 8. Senate, and escort him to the platform, which duty having 
been performed, the president introduced him to the Department, 
and he made an address of great force and eloquence. He said: 


The educators of America are the educators of the world. 
They are influencing all nations. Their profession is the most im- 
portant of all the professions. The real merit of much of the crit- 
icism of the South upon the North must be recognized by all fair- 
minded men. The South had comparatively few of her entire pop- 
ulation to educate, and in the field of liberal culture was a power 
no other nation excelled. The dawn is approaching, and he be- 
lieved that during the next Congress ‘national aid’’ will be 
secured and the needed money appropriated. This is needed both 
at the North and the South. The cause is for the common good 
of all American citizens. The profession of the educator has come 
to be the all-important profession of the land, and the teacher 
should be ready to pay the debt he owesto his noble work. He 
thought the life of the public school was in imminent danger. The 
parochial school was making inroads upon the public schools of the 
whole country, We need to be on the alert that the public school 
be firmly established. All through the South the parochial school 
is being introduced, and when once it has gained a foothold is a 
menace to the free school. The free public school must occupy this 
field at once. The good of the land requires that the teachers 
should do their whole duty, and do it now. He had faith that 
the national aid bill once passed would vitalize the free school sys- 
tem of the whole country. 


Arrangements will 
rovided. The 
pleasure and 


At the conclusion of Senator Blair’s address the Department ad- 
journed to meet in Nashville next July. The meeting was a 
marked success, and more fully attended by representative educa- 
tors from all sections of the country than any previous session of 
the Department in Washington. 
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PLACE. — WHAT THE ‘*Ereut’s ’?’ THINK 
oF THE PuBLIc EDUCATION SocIE- 
Ty’s MEMORIAL. — THE END OF 
MARKS AND EXAMINATIONS, 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL. |} 
New York, March 7, 1889. 
y times with our school commissioners. Last week 


ENPORT GOES OUT 


These are bus ' 
there was another special meeting. The session was about four 


hours long, and was occupied almost entirely by two notable re- 
ports from the Committee of Eight. There were a few other con- 


siderations, however. 
Mr. John Davenport's resignation from the post of auditor was 


read. President Simmons, leaving the chair, spoke appropriately 
of the long and honorable connection of this venerable employé of 
the board; and a set of resolutions was adopted expressing the ap- 


preciation due his services. f 
Mr. Davenport retires on account of the weight of his years. 
He has been an officer in the school system for almost half a cent- 


ary, and auditor since 1869. 

After a spirited attempt to abolish the office, Mr. George F. 
Balch was voted into Mr. Davenport’s place. Hy» is an expert ac- 
countant, and was formerly in the office of the City Commissioners 
of Accounts. His salary under the Board of Education will be 


$3,000 a year. 

The Committee of Eight must be finding its hands full with 
| memorials and investigations and reports of its own. Its reports 
presented at this session were on the paper presented last month by 
the Pablic Education Society, and its own deliberations and sug- 
gestions. 

The first is a lengthy document, mostly taken up in proving that 
the figures of the society are erroneous, its opinions hasty, and, 
with some exceptions, its suggestions distasteful to the special com- 
mittee, and of course to the board, inasmuch as they accepted the 
report without alteration. The committee especially disapproves 
of the society's suggestion that a commission be appointed by the 
legislature to codify and harmonize laws relating to the schools, and 
suggest ways and means of improving the efficiency of the system. 
There is no confusion in the laws, it says, and as to the existing 
evils, the committee has recognized them without the society’s 
glasses, and is already applying the needful remedies. 

Report number two follows up the first, in which the special 
committee attacked the system of grading the teachers, with the 
next natural question,—the system of marking and promoting the 
children. It is proposed that the record of the children’s work 
and general character as pupils be kept in the form of private 
memoranda,—kept by the teacher privately, and only for her own 
use. The report says: 

‘** These estimates may be based on the work of the pupils as re- 
membered by the teachers, but the committee appreciate that in 
many cases, owing to the size of classes and other causes, it would 
be difficult to obtain accurate records on this basis alone. Pro- 
vision is therefore made that such estimates may be based on pri- 
vate memoranda made each day by the teacher, but in no case to 
be made in the presence of the pupil. 

** In making these estimates the degrees of merit are to be indi- 
cated by the adjectives ‘ perfect,’ ‘imperfect,’ and ‘failure.’ As 
regards the examinations of the children for promotion from class 
to class, the committee proposes to do away with the examination, 
except in certain cases. Promotions from class to class shall be 
made, as far as possible, upon the principals’ and class teachers’ 
knowledge of the proficiency of the pupils, and in determining 
which pupils shall be promoted, the principal may be guided by the 
recorded estimates. 

** When the principal is in doubt as to the proficiency of a pupil, 
or in case a parent or guardian is dissatisfied with a pupil’s non- 
promotion, such pupil’s proficiency shall be determined by an ex- 
amination in the prescribed studies. Whenever a pupil is exam- 
ined for promotion the principal shall preserve a record of such ex- 
amination, such record to consist of the questions given, the pupil’s 
work, and the result determined. 

** Before each regular promotion the principal of each school 
shall record in a book to be prepared by the city superintendent, 
the condition of every class in the prescribed branch of study.”’ 
Debate and action on the report will come up at the next 
meeting. HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 
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COLORADO. 
State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou. 

County Superintendent Berney, of El Paso County, reports the 
organization of a new school district at Manitou Park. El Paso 
County now his 44 districts, requiring about 75 teachers. 
It was stated in these notes recently, that the state legislature 
had passed a compulsory educational law. The bill has not been 
passed. It is meeting with much opposition, and will probably not 
ames a law. 

rof. Fred M. Campbell, superintendent of the public schools of 
Oakland, Cal., and president of the Sepsslntendente? Sesietmenl 
of the National Educational Association, was the guest of Superin- 
| aot penn of pba while on his way to Washington. Mr 

amp expressed great admiration for th ing 
the Beaver igh Soe on for the manner of conducting 

he District Normal Institute, which was held at W. Isenb 
a profitable session, and the services of Superintendent Pischel and 


a Sane E. Lowry, of Boalder, are spoken of in the highest 
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Washington's birthday was appropriately celebrated by a large 


|A Lone SESSION OF THE SCHOOL BoarD.—AUDITOR DAV-; 


KANSAS, 


The legislature has dealt kindly, but economically, with the three 
state institutions which head our educational system. The norma] 
asked much less than did the others, but suffered a larger per cen- 
tage of redaction than did either of the others. The university 
bill came up in the Senate first, and was not so severely attacked. 
The Agricultural College was visited by a sub-committee from the 
House Ways and Means Committee, whose report was adopted with- 
out change. ; . 

Emporia High School is arranging a contest in oratory among 
the students of the upper classes. arto + 

Professor Canfield of the State University is editing for the 
Bureau of Education a history of higher education in Kansas. 

Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, of New York, will deliver the annual ad- 
dress before the students of the State University. ; 

State Superintendent Winans issues a circular saying that the 
‘‘ School Fund Commissioners will not issue any more bonds bear- 
ing a rate less than six per cent.”’ , } 

Principal Williamson of Topeka High School has a series of 
lectures by home talent before the students of the school. 

The State Normal School is planning quite a celebration for next 
June, in honor of the completion of the first twenty-five years. 
This happens also to be the completion of the first half century of 
normal school work in America, and the occasion ought to interest 
all Kansans who are iaterested in the work of the public school, 





NEW JERSEY. 


Professor Snyder (Lafayette, 1877), formerly principal of the 
Easton High School, Pennsylvania, and recently teacher of classics 
in the Jersey City High School, has accepted a call to the Brooklyn 
High School. 

C. J. Prescott (Waterville, 1855), principal of school No. 13, 
Jersey City, one of the vice-presidents of the N. E. A., is manager 
for that body in arranging for the Nashville meeting. 

On March 1, E. M. Chapman resumed his former position as 
state superintendent, after an interruption of one year. 

When Principal Ricalton, of Maplewood, left for India, in the 
employment of Mr. Edison, his pupils drove a row of brass-headed 
nails in the depot platform, and their principal told them he would 
return to that line in one year, on the other side. In just a year to 
a day, after leaving the east side of that line he returned to it from 
the west, and some of his old pupils were there to meet him. He 
had been clear round the globe and had traveled in all 38,000 


miles. It is expected that Outing will publish an account of his 
adventures. He will not resume teaching for the present. Prin- 
cipal Lyon is filling his former place acceptably. 

Orange has made a start on manual training. A large room 


near the center of the town has been rented, in which have been 
fitted up fifteen double work-benches, each with two complete kits 
of the best tools that could be bought. Thirty boys have two les- 
sons a week, of one hour each, under a competent instructor. 
Much interest is manifested by citizens in the project. Another 
room is devoted to ‘‘ domestic economy,’’ and a cooking school is 
to be started as soon as a good teacher can be obtained. 





WISCONSIN, 
State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 
Milwaukee needs $300,000 for new school buildings, and a bill 
providing for the raising of that sum has been introduced into the 
legislature. 

An effort is being made to reduce the number of members of 
Milwaukee’s School Board from 36 to 21, and to remove the power 
of appointment of school commissioners from the hands of the 
aldermen. It is also proposed to lengthen the term of service of 
the city superintendent of schools to five years. Beth of these meas- 
ures are meeting with opposition, though there is no good reason 
for objection. 

Mr. A. J. Clough, of Stockbridge, Mass., has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Green Bay High School vice Mr. Gardiner, resigned. 
Five new appointments on the board of regents of the State Uni- 
versity have been made by Governor Hoard. L. S. Hanks, of 
Madison, succeeds E. W. Keyes; John M. True, of Baraboo, suc- 
ceeds C. H. Williams; Hon. J. V. Quarles, of Racine, in place of 
J. G. MeMynn; Frank Challoner, of Oshkosh, succeeds himself ; 
and John Rice constitutes the fifth. 

: President Farrar, who has been at the head of the Milwaukee 
Female College for a number of years, has resigned in order to de- 
vote all his time to his Art and Travel Classes. 





OHIO, 

State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, O. 
At the last regular meeting of the Board of Education of Hamil- 
ton, Dr. Allston Ellis was reélected for two years from date, at a 
salary of twenty-seven hundred dollars per annum. 
Supt. Arthur Powell, of Barnesville, read an excellent paper before 
the Farmers’ Institute, held at Barnesville recently. Mr. Powell’s 
subject was ‘‘ Our Common Inheritance.” 
Wooster University sustains two excellent educational journals, — 
one edited and published by the faculty,—the University Voice ; 
the other, the Wooster Collegian, published by the students. 
Mount Union College, Alliance, is to have a gymnasium at a cost 
of $5,000. Already one half of this amount has been raised by 
private donations from the friends of the college. There is also an 
effort to endow a chair to be supported by the alumni. 
. A Summer School of Methods will open in Steubenville, July 
%, to continue three weeks. The school will be held under the 
auspices of the ‘* Round Table,”’ an association of superintendents 
of Eastern Ohio. Supt. H. N. Mertz is manager. The following 
distinguished educators and specialists have been engaged : 
Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, ex-supt. of Cleveland Schools, and professor of 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pennsylvania Industrial Commission met 
at Harrisburg, Feb. 14., to read proofs of its re- 
port, and formulate the bill that will project a 
scheme for manual training in the schools of Penn- 
sylvania. The scheme is not to confound manual 
training with trade learning, but to teach the hand 
to make what the eye may desire. Direct manual 
training will be concurrent and codrdinate with 
instruction in the other curriculum studies of the 
schools. Just how to get at the proper manner 
of introducing the system and conducting it asa 
branch of instruction has been a study to the com- 
mission. To teach, to instract, to illustrate, is sim- 
plicity itself ; but to keep up the proper instruction 
between manual training and manual labor, has 
kept the members from any unanimous action. 
Colonel Bean, a member of the commission, says 
one of the immediate effects of the system will be to 
stimulate artisans of all kinds to establish schools 
for instruction for their trades. 

Many of the districts in the state are preparing 
to add industrial training to the present line of 
school work. The school board of Wilkes Barre 
recently sent its superintendent, A. W. Potter, on 
a visit to the New Jersey and New York indus- 
trial training schools. The board is erecting a 
$50,000 building, and it is the intention to make 
suitable provision for this new course of instruc- 
tion. 

Miss Helen Overton, a primary teacher in the 
Wilkes Barre schools, has resigned her position 
there and accepted the superintendency of the 
primary schools of Indianapolis, at an advanced 
salary. This young lady graduated from the 
schools where she has been teaching, and most of 
her vacations were spent at some of the summer 
training schools where she made a study of pri- 
mary work. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Territorial Editor, ¥. B. GAULT, Tacoma, 

B. W. Brintnall is the efficient principal of the 
Olympia schools. A graduate of Lenox College, 
lowa, he brings the public school spirit of his state 
to bear upon his work in the capital city of the 
territory. His wife assists in the high school. 

Several ladies were elected to the office of county 
superintendent Jast fall. We hear grave doubts 
as to whether they can hold the office, as recent 
decisions of the supreme court are very sweeping 
on the question. Possibly test cases may soon 
settle the matter. 

Helena, Montana, (pronounced Hel’e-na, out 
here), is our next door neighbor, though 800 miles 
away. There is no one to record the fine educa- 
tional work of Superintendent Carlton, so this 
itemizer must. The schools are in good condition 
and growing rapidly. Superintendent Carlton is 
a wise offiver. He is a director in the N. E. A. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Oa complaint of Principal F. H. Pease, of the 
Sawyer Grammar School, Dover, several of the 
tobacco dealers have been arrested for the illegal 
sale of tobacco and cigarettes to boys under sixteen 
years of age. 

The Willard professorship at Dartmouth will be 
filled before commencement. It is a second pro- 
fessorship of English, and a committee is on the 
lookout for a suitable man to fill it. 

Professor and Mrs. F. E. Burnette, of McGaw 
Institute, Reed’s Ferry, have won golden opinions 
from the patrons of the school and townspeople 
for the excellent work they have been doing for 
the past few years. ‘l‘hey recently had their 
annual exhibition at the town hall, which was 
attended by a very large audience. ‘The exercises 
consisted of essays, declamations, and music, fol- 
lowed by a sociable. 

VERMONT. 

Hon. Charles P. Marsh, of Woodstock, has 
established a scholarship at the University of Ver- 
mont in memory of his son,—the first instance 
for a student from Weathersfield, the birthplace 
of Mr. Marsh. 

On Tuesday, March 5, occurred the first election 
of delegates to constitute the county board of edu- 
cation under the new law. ‘This board in con- 
vention at the shire towns in July will elect the 
supervisor. 

‘The Methodist Seminary, at Montpelier, has an 
excellent Shakespeare Club. 

Some towns who retarned to the district system 
last spring are going back to the town system. 

Barre is talking of a new schoolhouse, to com- 
fortably accommodate the 500 school children. It 
is needed. 

Twenty young men of St. Johnsbury Academy 
recently violated the rules by taking a sleigh-ride 
without permission. Result : three expelled ; three 
8 ded ; the remainder on probation. 

he spring term of Derby Academy began March 
5, with Miss L. B. Ballow as principal. 

J. 8. Cilley, Jericho, has been favorably men- 
tioned as supervisor for Chittenden County. The 
many friends of Mr. Cilley throughout the state 
will wish him to succeed to that position, as he has 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
USEFUL IN ALL FORMS OF DYSPEPSIA. 








THE KEY to the success of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association is told in two words,— 
“hard work.’’? Mr. Brewer works from early 
morn till late at night, giving his whole attention 
to all the details of the business, and making him- 
self familiar with the record of each teacher. It 
is this personal knowledge of the qualifications of 
each member and his personal recommendation of 


his teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
has made this agency the most successful one in 
the Union. 








had such a long experience with our schools as 
teacher and superintendent as to render him a su- 
perior supervisor. 

Miss Mary E. Granger, teacher of art in the 
Troy Conference Academy at Poultney, died re- 
cently, at her father’s house in East Poultney. 

The Burlington School Board has placed in each 
of the city schools the national colors, in constant 
view of the young citizens and coming presidents. 

Castleton Normal School now has the largest 
number of pupils in its history of over one hundred 
years. The rooms formerly used for music, paint- 
ing, drawing, etc., have been remodeled into 
rooms for pupils. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mrs. S. H. Hayes’ Home and Day School, which 
has for seventeen years been in successful opera- 
tion at 68 Chester Square, Boston, will, at the 
commencement of the next school year, be re- 
moved to more spacious quarters at 319 Marlboro 
street. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of classical and high school 
teachers will be held in Boston, in the Rooms of 
the Latin School, Warren Avenue, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 5 and 6, 1889, at 9 30 a. m. 


Friday. 

9.30. Abolition of Written Examinations. Discus- 
sion. 

10.30. The German Boy at Leisure. Discussion led 
by Geo. M. Wahl, Thayer Academy, South Braintree 

2.00. Methods of Education in Secondary Schools 
in France. Alphonse N. Van Daell, High and Latin 
School, Boston. 

3.00. Geometry by Reason instead of Memory. 
James W. MacDonald, High School, Stoneham. 

Saturday. 

930. Business Mong. 

10.00 Annotated English Classics. Samuel Thur- 
ber, Girls’ High School, Boston. 

11.00. Questions on the Sight Examination in Latin 
and Greek for admission to Harvard. William C. 
Collar, Latin School, Roxbury. 

Charles M. Clay, High School, Roxbury, ‘President. 

William F. Bradbury, Latin School, Cambridge, 
Rec. Sec. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The eleventh semi-annual meeting of the East- 
ero Connecticut Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Willimantic, on Friday, May 10. Presi- 
dent F. H. Beede, of the Willimantic High 
School, and Secretary F. A. Verplank, of Colches- 
ter, are arranging a practical and interesting pro- 
gram of exercises for the occasion. 

The Norwich Free Academy recently received a 
bequest of $10,000 through the death of Mrs. M.H. 
Slater. Within the year the same institution has 
received a gift of $40,000 from Mrs Slater’s son. 

Superintendent Balliet of Springfield recently 
gave an exhaustive and able address on ‘‘ What 
Shall the Publie Schools Teach?’’ before the 
teachers of Hartford County. 

Longfellow’s birthday was appropriately ob- 


served by the pupils of the Middletown High 
School. Public exercises were held, and a large 
and appreciative audience of 600 people was pres- 
ent. The program was taken from the JouR- 
NAL’S issue of Feb. 18, ’86. 

Daring the past ten weeks the city schools of 
Middletown,—850 pupils,—have had only 35 cases 
of tardiness. ‘Two years ago the number of cases 
was about 600 for the same time. Who can make 
a better showing ? 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


{From March 13 to March 19, inclusive } 

— Reported rich gold find in Montana. 

— Austria said to be providing for war. 

— Collapse of the French copper syndicate. 

— New Hampshire votes against prohibition. 

— Mary Anderson is very ill in Philadelphia. 

— Chili prohibits the immigration of Chinese. 

— Rumors of Lord Lonsdale’s death unfounded. 

— Ericsson's invention of the revolving turret 
disputed. 

— Arrest of a large gang of counterfeiters in 
Washington. 

— A Norfolk (Va.) boy of six years charged 
with murder. 

— A thousand shipbuilders at Belfast, Ireland, 
on the strike. 

— Extensive strike at Fall River, Mass., among 
the cotton weavers. 

— A project is on foot for building a handsome 
new Music Hall for New York. 

— Recent advices from Samoa show no founda- 
tion for the recent warlike news. 

— U. 8S. troops have driven several hundred 
Oklahoma boomers out of the country. 

— The Massachusetts House of Representatives 
defeats the municipal woman suffrage bill. 

— Death in Washington of Dr. Donald Kennedy, 
the widely known patent medicine manufacturer. 

— Henry Bergh forced to resign the presidency 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

— The Rhode Island Senate passes the resolu- 
tion re-submitting the prohibitory amendment to 
the constitution. 

— John L. Adams of Macon, Ga., in jail on a 
charge of forgery, dies of starvation after twenty- 
six days of fasting. 





Mr. BREWER, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association of Chicago, wishes to 
correspond with Superintendents or higher grade 
teachers who can devote a little time during each 
week to correspondence. All communieations to 





him will be treated as confidential. 
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Another party will leave the same 


riving in New York at about 7.30 on 


by Boat $40, by Rail $45. 
address 


What You Have Been 
Waiting For! 


ARRANCED ON PURPOSE FOR YOU! 


A Crand 8-Days Spring Vacation Excursion to NEW YORK, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and WASHINCTON, for the UNITED SCHOOL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Sunday will be spent in New York; Four Days at the National 
Capital, visiting the White House and all the Public Buildings, a Carriage 
Ride about the city of several hours’ duration, and a trip to MT. VERNON. 

Train leaves Boston on Saturday, March 30th, at !O A. M., from the 
BOSTON & PROVIDENCE STATION, Park Square, arriving in New York at 
4.30 P.M.; stop at Grand Central Hotel, 667 Broadway, until Monday, A.M. 


day, from the OLD COLONY DEPOT 


at 3.20 P. M., for NEWPORT, thence to New York by Fall River Line, ar- 


Sunday morning ; stop at Crand Cen- 


tral Hotel, 667 Broadway, until Monday morning; then on to Washington. 


FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP, all Hotel and traveling expenses included, 
For Descriptive Circular giving full information, 


C. L. BURNHAM, 


Atlantic Block, 139 Cabot St., 
BEVERLY, MASS. 





(HOW SHALL | CELEBRATE THE 


with some appropriate exercises. 


Songs of History. 


POEMS AND BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Second Edition. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price, $1.00. 


This volume contains some of the most patriotic 
poems for declamation ever published. hey are 
specially adapted to National Holidays and Fes- 
tivals. 


or before April 15, next. 





3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


|of Independence. 
| appropriate .as well as instructive entertainments 
| that you can possibly have. 

And we are going to let you have both of these books for only 80 cents, 
—less than two thirds of the regular price, provided your order is received on 


100th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


INAUGURATION OF WASHINGTON IN MY SCHOOL ? 
Well, we don’t know how you will celebrate it, but we do know that you ought to celebrate it 


HERE IS AN OFFER NOT LIKELY TO APPEAR A SECOND TIME. 
Two Valuable Books for Only 80 Cents ! 


Exercises = Washington's Birthday 


CoMPILED BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
Paper, price, 35 cents. 


This little book of 54 pages contains not -— 
| some 20 exercises, many of which are equally we 

| adapted to the 100th Anniversary of Washington’s 
| Inauguration as to his Birthday, but also The 
|Continental Congress. 

This exercise is an imaginary session during the 
|debate preceding the adoption of the Declaration 
It will afford one of the most 


After that date the price for both will be $1.25, as heretofore. 
Address all orders, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


106 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 


WASHINGTON. 


A personally conducted pleasure tour, 


under the auspices of the 
PENNSLYVANIA RAILROAD, 


for the accommodation of the Teachers 
of Boston and vicinity, April 1 to 7, 


1889. 


Rounp- Trip Tickers, 


including all necessary traveling, transfer, 
and hotel expenses, a trip to Mt. Ver- 
non, and a carriage ride about the city, 
will be sold at 


Turrty-Two Do.uars. 


The Party, in charge of the Tourist 
Agent and Chaperon, will leave Old Col- 
ony Railroad Depot, April 1, at 3.40 
p- m., and at Jersey City will take a 
special train for Washington. 


ReTuRNING Party 


will leave Washington April 6, at 9 a. m. 


For rates, itineraries, and full infor- 


mation, 
Address 


S. W. F. Draper, 
Tourist Agent, P. R. R., 
205 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Cuas. E. Puau, Gen. Mgr. 
J. R. Woon, G. P. A. 


Is LIFE worth living, if we cannot live well ? 
Yet what teacher can ‘live well’’ in a town that 
does not appreciate good work, and is not willing 
to pay a reasonable salary for such work? If you 
want a fresh start in a new field where the people 
are alive to the interests of the schools, join the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Send early for their circulars 
before the busy season commences and while they 
have time to become acquainted with you. 








Another Bright French Novel. 
VAILLANTE. 


By JACQUES VINCENT, Ouvrage couronné par l’Aca- 
demie Frangaise. (No. 10 of Romans Choisis.) 
12mo 60 cents. 


This delightful story of a young girl’s career will dem- 
oustrate not only the ability of French writers to write 
pure, healthful, interesting romances, but also the possi- 
bilities of worldly success within the reach of woman, if 
accompanied by energy, activity, and intelligence. The 
heroine of this romance is only a voor doukey-driver in 
the beginning, yet the story ends with her as a brilliant 
woman, honored and admired by the world, her success 
being almost wholly due to her own pluck, energy, and 
right mindedness. 


CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. 


The handsomest, best, and cheapest edition of the 
French classic writers yet published; tastefully printed, 
with elaborate Knglish notes, by competent professors 
of the language. . , 

NOW READY: 








L’AVARE, by MOLIERK,.........ccccececcceecee eee 20c. 
LE CID, by CORNBILLE,.......00cccceceesceceeevees 20c. 
LES GENRE DES NOMS. 
12mo. 25 cents. 


A treatise on the gender of French nouns, of much 
value to students, as nearly all French nouns are either 
masculine or feminine, 


Full list of French publications, and new catalogue of 
general French literature and school-books, sent on ap- 
plication to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue. New York. 


Teachers 


Who contemplate attending a Business College 
the coming summer should address the 


ZANESVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 
Spring Term commences, April 1, 1889. 








THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
fe full of useful information on Woman's Handiwork : 
Knitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household Ly of practical character. Every 
aay should subscribe for it. Price, 60c. a year. Address 





Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 





Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York 


Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE BKDICINE (U., Quiney, Llimola- 
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Some Recent Publications. 








Title. 
A Latin Dictionary for Schools. ° 
The Government of the United States, 
Our English. . : ‘ ‘ 
Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley. 
Constitutional Government in Spain. 
Elementary Chemical Technics. 
Story Cards for Primary Classes. » . 
100 Choice Pieces for Reading and Speaking. 
Elementary Text-Book of Chemistry. ° ° 
Graded Course in Grammar and Composition. : 
Introduction to the Poetry of Robert Browning. 
Elements of Analytic Geometry. ; . 


Notes of Lessons on Moral Subjects. ° 
Himself Again. = ° ‘ ° 
The Rose of Flame. 


Natural Inheritance. ‘ ° . 
Cecil’s Knight. . ‘ ° 
Miscellaneous Readings. 

A Daughter of Eve. ° 

A Lentin Earnest. . 

Glimpses of Great Fields. ° ° 
The Kindergarten. . ° ° ° ° 
Memories of Fifty Years. : ‘ 
Conversation Method for French Study. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





SCHOOL-BOOK TRUST. 


There is a very general misunderstanding 
prevalent among school men and in the commu- 
nity in regard to the mutual arrangements and 
association of school book publishers. The fol- 
lowing article from the Indiana School Journal 
of March, 1889, throws much light upon the actual 
purpose of the publishers : 


‘There is much being said nowadays about 
*school-book trusts.’ Some of the talk is wise, 
but most of it is otherwise. A great many people 
are doing a great deal of talking without under- 
standing what they talk about. A ‘ Trust’ in 
its ordinary sense means a combination for the 

urpose of controlling prices of some commodity. 

n this sense there is no book trust. The associa- 
tion of school book publishers has to do solely 
with the introduction of books, but has nothing 
whatever to do with the prices of books. The arti- 
cles of association expressly provide that each pub- 
lisher shall be free to fix his own prices and his 
own discounts, and there be no restraint as to the 
number of books published. 

** While the rules of the association will not 
allow one house to use its influence and its agents 
to put out the books of another house in the asso- 
ciation, any school board is at liberty to examine 
books for itself, and can put out the books of any 
house, and put in the books of any other house. 
Since the formation of the present book associa- 
tion, six years ago, the price of not a single school 
book has been advanced, and on the contrary the 
prices of many books have been reduced. 

** Owing to the fact that agents are not allowed 
to displace books, changes of books are much less 
frequent than formerly, and in this way the peo- 
ple have been specially favored. In no respect 
does this association interfere with the liberty of 
free choice of books, and in no case does it en- 
hance the price of books; but on the other hand 
it in some ways is a positive benefit to the people. 

** The Journal believes that too much money is 
spent in making some of our school books, and in 
some cases the prices are too high, but it insists 
that the spaitied ‘Book Trust’ has nothing 
whatever to do with it.’’ 





Ir you contemplate a visit to New York you 
should send for a copy of a comprehensive, well- 
written and accurate guide to the city,—128 pages 
and map,—entitled ‘‘ How to Know New York.”’ 
Sent on receipt of 6cts. in stamps. 

Address: Advertising Department, 
Grand Union Hotel, New York. 





Now the enterprising poet doth his odes to spring 


n 
And ahead of all his rivals gets his vernal fancies 
in.— Boston Courier. 


— In considering the wonders accomplished 
with printers’ ink, due credit should be given to 
the Esterbrook Steel Pen with which the printers’ 
copy was written. 


Teacher.—‘* What is emphasis ?”’ 

Pupil. —*‘ Stress of voice on .a word or 
to which one wishes to call special attention.’’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Coiperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ?”’ 

Pupil.—* Places filled, actual work done.”’ 

Teacher.—‘* Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ?”’ 

Pupil.—‘ On the word ‘ ¢alls.’ ”’ 

Teacher.—‘* Why do not they too place empha- 
sis on ‘ places filled’ and ‘actual work done ?’”’ 

Pupil.—‘* They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
* eall special attention’ in that direction.’’ 

“* Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Coip- 
erative Association located ?”’ 

‘In the heart of the great West, the city of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one can for- 
get the number, for in the Bible, it signifies ‘ full- 
ness,’ ‘ completeness,’ ‘ perfection.’ It is a num- 
ber of ‘ fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ”’ 

Teacher.—** It is then well suited to this Associa- 
tion as it has certainly been ‘good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 
excellent positions through their Agency.”’ 


uthor. Publisher. — r 
Lewis Harper & Brothers, N Y, $6 00 
Cocker ” . - : 
Hill " “ : 1 be 
Curtis “ “ ~ i 
ro Eastern Educat’! Bureau, Bos, 1 25 

nl e “ i = 
i John E Potter & Co, Phila, ok 
Mixter John Wiley & Sons, N Y, 2 
Conklin D Appleton & Co, N Y, - 
Alexander Ginn & Co, Boston, ; a 
Hardy es ns 
Hack wood T Nelson & Sons, N Y. bo 
Goldsmith Funk & Wagnalls, N Y, 1 00 
Aldrich G P Putnam’s Sons. N y, > = 
Galton Macmillan & o, NY, ° an 
Hollis T Y Crowell & Co, N ¥Y, - 12 
Holmes National Sch of Elocution, N Y, ! 50 
Hayes Ticknor & Co, Boston, _ 1 50 
Guernsey Thomas Whittaker, N Y, 1 0 
Hall D Lothrop Co, Boston, — 12 
Shireff C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y, 1 00 
Wallack Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 10 00 
Gastineau Ivison, Blakeman, & Co, N Y, 2 30 


The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can ase 
the KopAK. The ope- 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
PRICE, 936. room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. ‘The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can ‘‘ press the button,” 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KopAK Primer, with sample 
photograph. 

THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
SomE AGEs. 

The infant’s age—Cribbage. 

The collector's age—Duanage. 

The minister's age—Parsonage. 

The cabman’s age—Cabbage. 

The broker’s age—Bondage. 

The lawyer’s age—Damage. 

The lover’s age—Marriage. 

The cashier’s age—Shortage. 

The musician’s age—Windage. 

The deadhead’s age— Passage. 

The plumber’s age—Leakage. 

The coal dealer’s age—Tonnage. 

The doctor’s age—Pillage. 

The butcher’s age—Sausage. 

— New York World. 


NEURALGIA AND RHEUMATISM VANISH.— 
Mrs. Hattie A. Coffin, Walnut street, Lynn, 
cured of General Prostration, Dyspepsia, with 
Neuralgia and Rheumatism, by Lougee’s Vitaliz- 
ing Compound. At druggists. 





— Mamma (to Edie, aged 34 years, just home 
from her first morning at the kindergarten)— 
“Well, Edie, how did you like it?’’ Edie—‘‘I 
didn’t like it a bit. The teacher put me on a chair 
and told me to sit there for the present. And 
sat and sat, and she never gave me the present.’’ 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
= relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 

— ‘** What is the future of Ireland!’ exclaimed 
the senator, in earnest tones. 

** Ireland,’’ said the new school ma’am, calmly, 
“has no future; it is a noun.’’—Boston Beacon. 





a PRY myer Ay SURELY CURED. 

0 ditor :—Pilease inform yoar readers that I h 

& positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 
caren = = send Ly some of my remedy FREE to 

0 ers, who 
send me their Express and PO. a i — 
Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.O., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


— Old Mr. Wearilee—‘‘ Yes, I know I’m old 
and blind and lame and poor and forgotton, but 
I never cease to thank the Lord for one thing, 

n.”’ Parson—*‘ What is that, my friend ?’ 
Old Mr. Wearilee—‘‘ That I am not a retired 
President.’’— Burlington Free Press, 





an os CURED. 

clergyman, r years of suffering fro 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly tr hey A. 
known remedy, at last found a prescri don whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending a self-ad- 
dressed stam: envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence &8 
WarrenSt.,N.Y. will receive the recipe free of charge. 





— What’s the matter with the hi heh 
Oh, he’s all rite.— Boston ten churchman ? 


THEY ARE 


pook of questions, but a boo 
something entirely new. 


TWENTY THOUSAND COPIES 0 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 


graded exercises, with hints and answers. 


Manual and you will find 


This is a very peculiar book. 
yrepared by I " 
peady been sold both here and in England. 


works on Composition ever written. 





uals, this number covers an old field in a new way. 
sample letters are samples from business houses. 


sare at school to-day millions of boys who wi 
Sess tb 0 botk which has been specially prepared for such children. 
Carpentering, Brick-work, Papering, Painting, Plastering, 


. 100 Lessons in Composition. 
S This book contains four hundred (400) practical exercises, and is one of the most valuable 


THERE I$ NOTHING LIKE THEM ! 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL - ROOM 
HELPS IN THE MARKET! 





oie Teachers” Help Manuals. << 


i. Practical Crammar: 500 Exercises. 


book will put new life into your work. Itisn’ta 


- q 7 . ° his 
Do You TEACH GRAMMAR ? PE. by ® —F.- to all grades. On every page you will find 


nce. 
2. Manual of Corresponds book have been sold within a year. Like the other Man- 


It is sensible and practical throughout. The 


il be mechanics when they grow to manhood. 
Its chapter headings are: 
Stone-work, etc. Itcontains about 600 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 


This is an ARITHMETIC on a new plan, coverin 


é sachers’ use, it has already been 
ene am agg you are tired of the kind of exercises usua ly given in arithmetics, buy this 


ov every page much that is fresh and attractive. It contains answers. 


rimary and grammar grade work. Although 
opted oe a supplementary text-book in a large 


ions in Arithmetic. 
» One OY -- It is intensely interesting from cover to cover. The work was 


-rof. A. D. CAPEL, of Cambridge University, England. Thousands of copies have al- 


By W. H. Huston, Toronto. 


Price in Paper Binding, 25 cts., or 5 for $1.00; Cloth, 40 cts. each, or 5 for $1.75. 
SPECIAL RATES TO SCHOOLS ORDERING QUANTITIES. 





offer is good for the month of March only. 
Address 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


For the sum of One Dollar we will send you, postpaid, any two of the 
above Help Manuals and a copy of Sonas or History, by Hezekiah Butterworth of 
the Youth’s Companion, author of ‘‘ Zig-Zag Journeys,” &c.; elegantly bound in cloth, 
regular price $1.00. You will find the book full of patriotic selections for Declamation 
-| Day. Please note that you are getting $1.50 worth of books for only $1.00, and you would 
not part with the two Manuals for that sum, if other copies could not be secured. Remember, this 


NEW ENGLAND -PUBLISHING CO., PuBLIsHERs, 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Mew Enatand Bureau of Sducation. 








DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED 


In one of our pleasant seaboard N. E. Cities, is a 
school for young ladies and misses, firmly established 
and in a prosperous condition,—ForR SALE. The 
spacious building is well furnished for boarding and 
ones purposes, including desks, tables. books of 
reference, and photographs for a large home school. 
This furniture, etc., with the good-will of the school, 
can now be purchased for $1,500. The building can 
be purchased at a bargain, or rented. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





FOR SALE, 
An exceptionally fine school property, a large build- 
ing. elegantly furnished, heated by steam, lighted 
with gas, and abundantly supplied with water, with 
ten acres of valuable land, admirably adapted to its 
present use, a school for young ladies. Said property 
is delightfully located in one of the Northern Central 
States, and easily accessible by rail. The building 
and furniture cost some $70,000; still the entire 
prorerty with the good will of the school is offered 
for $35,000, on easy terms. 

Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A valuable schoo! property in the State of Missouri. 
The school building, containing eight convenient and 
well furnished rooms, is beautifully located in the 
center of a four-acre lot, which is a part of the prop- 
og The school has no competition within 50 miles 
is in a prosperous condition, yielding an income ot 
$4000, and is continually increasing. For the prop- 
erty and good will, only $3200 is demanded. The pro- 

rietor desires to change his business; hence he of- 
ers his school for sale. Ap ly to 

HIRAM ROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 








DO YOU WANT 


A professorship either in ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 
MATHEMATICS, MELITARY TACTICS, DRAWING, or 
MINING and METALLURGY, or a combination of some 
of these departments, in a large college already es- 
tablished on the Pacific Coast? And would you make 
an investment of from $4,000 to $8,000 in said college, 
with ample a as a condition of securing that 
professorship ? If so, apply immediately to 
HIRA RCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Ina Western University, a gentleman whose ability 
and musica! attainments qualify him to organize and 
conduct a Music Department of high order and to 
direct orchestras, as well as to give instruction on all 
varieties of string and wind instruments. A good 
position for the rightman. A ply. to 

ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston 








FOR SALE, 


In a large Southern City, (75,000 inhabitants) a flour 
ishing Military School, which has been in operation 
eleven years. This school is patronized by the best 
families in the city, at high rates of tuition, and has 
no undesirable competition. Furniture, arms for 
military drill, and the good will of the school, $2,500. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


ANOTHER MATHEMATICAL LIBRARY 


FOR SALE. The other, recently advertised,—2!i 
volumes,—has been sold. This consists of 55 vols. of 
choice books, and will be sold together, for $75. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 








&® S<hool 


By Ww. s. 
Musical Editor, 


fered to the public. 


Address 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


A Series of Papers from the « 


Musgié soe 


American Teacher,’ 185>- 
TILDEN, 


and Teacher of Music in the State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


This is one of the best expositi d 
on an 
Methods of teaching Vocal Music in our “Benen hn ge 


ublic Schools ever 0f- 


PAPER, PRICE, 20 CENTS. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








KINDERGARTEN 


- Schermerhorn & (o,, 


MATERIAL. 
7 E. 14th Streat, W. ¥- 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

— The Political Science Quarterly for March is 
at hand. This able quarterly is edited by the fac- 
ulty of Political Science of Columbia College, 


New York City, and published by Ginn & Co., 


Boston, New York, and Chicago, at $3.00 per 
annum; single numbers, 75 cents. This period- 
ical gives the results of scientific investigation in 
the scope of its field. All of the important 
movements of foreign politics are presented, and 
attention is given to questions of present interest 
in the United States. It is strictly non-partisan 
in its attitude, each article being signed by its 
author, including those by the editors, and thus 
express simply the personal views of the writer. 
In the Mareh number, H. L. Osgood discusses 
** Scientific Anarchism’’ ; Prof. Gustay Cohn, 
**Income and Property Taxes’’; H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, ‘‘ Irish Secession.”” A. Gauyain treats 
of “The Crisis in France’’; A. C. Bernheim, 
** The Ballot in New York’’; and Prof, Wood- 
row Wilson gives an exhaustive review of ‘' Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth.’’ The department of 
Book Reviews is confined to works relating to the 
science, history, and polity of government. To 
the statesman and student this quarterly would 
seem to be indispensable. 


— Shakespeariana for February gives Alvy A. 
Adee’s brilliant ‘‘ Plea for a Reference Canon of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, with a uniform System of 


Notation Applicable to all Critical Reprints of the 
Folio or Quarto Texts,”’ a valuable paper which 
was read before the New York Shakespeare Soci- 
ety in April of 87. Among the shorter articles 
are two which will attract special attention,— 
‘* The Children in Shakespeare,’’ by Helen Marr 
Bridges, and ‘* Will the Browning Club Drive out 
the Shakespeare?” Shakespeariana will begiu 
in an early number a Teachers’ Supplement de- 
signed as an exchange among teachers for sugges- 
tions, opinions, aud experiences in imparting in- 
struction in English Literature by means of the 
works of Shakespeare as a text-book. Philadel- 
phia: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. Price, $2 a year. 


— Our Little Ones for March is an appropriate 
leave-taking of winter and a merry greeting of 
spring in stories, poems, and pictures, such as are 
familiar to readers of this unsurpassed juvenile,— 
save that it goes on surpassing itself. While 
‘* Elfie,’’ by the help of a well-known writer, 
talks tothe snowflakes through the window, George 
Cooper, in his smooth verse, makes lambs skip 
and daisies bloom ; Mrs. Goodwin gives two lessons 
in natural history,—‘‘Baby Elephants’ and 
** Prairie Owls,’’ besides a short poem, all beau- 
tifully illustrated by W. H. Shelton, Carl Hirsch- 
berg, and Edith Fuster; and the number is alto- 
gether so well made up as to be a prize wherever 
there are children, in homes and schools. Russell 
Pub. Co., Boston. 


— The March Eclectic presents a rich variety of 
matter. The opening article by John Addington 


Symonds makes a brilliant and suggestive com- 
parison between Elizabethan and Victorian poetry, 
—a study of the social as well as the literary char- 
acteristics of the two periods. Papers of especial 
interest are ‘‘ A Practical Philanthropist and His 
Work,’’ by W. T. Knight; ‘‘ The Growth and 
Decay of Class Distinctions;’’ The European 
Ontlook for 1889;’’ “* The Bismarck Dynasty.’’ 
There are a number of effective short papers, and 
a thrilling story in the best style of ‘‘ Blackwood.”’ 
New York: E. R. Pelton, $5 00 a year. 


— The March number of Wide Awake opens 
with a poem, ‘‘Schontz and I,’”’ by Graham R. 
Tomson, illustrated in a handsome frontispiece of a 
girl and her dog companion. Other seasonable 
poems are ‘“‘ March Bugles,’? by C. E. Whiton- 
Stone; ‘‘ What the Boughs Said,’’ by Clinton 
Scollard; ‘‘In a Glass House,’’ by Agnes M. 
Lewis; while several in the list of sketches and 
stories are welcome reminders of coming spring. 


Scrofulous Humor, 
UNSIGHTLY ERUPTIONS. 
Obliged to Stop Work. 
A DOZEN SKILLFUL PHYSICIANS FAIL. 


** Lougee’s Vitalizing Com- 
pound the Conqueror.”’ 


A REMARKABLE STORY. 
MANCHESTER, N. H., Sept. 13, 1887. 

LOUGEE MEDICINE Co., Lynn, Mass. : 

Gentlemen: — For the past five years I have 
been afflicted with Scrofulous Humor, which ap- 
peared in the form of unsightly eruptions on the 
face, and affected my general health so badly 
that I was obliged to leave my place of employ- 
ment, and in fact give up labor altogether for the 
last two years. I was under the care, success- 
ively, of at least a dozen skillful physicians, but 
their efforts gave me no permanent benefit. Va- 
rious patent medicines were also tried, but to no 
effect. In May last a friend called my attention 
to Dr. R. W. Lougee’s Vitalizing Compound. I 
began to take it at once, but it was not until I 
had used nearly two bottles that any good re- 
sults were noticeable. From that time however 
I began to gain, and have continued to improve 
ever since. The blotches that so disfigured my 
face have now largely disappeared, my strength 
bas returned in a great measure, and my weak- 
ened nervous system is repaired. In fact, I have 
so greatly improved in every sense, by means of 
the Vitalizing Compound, that I shall continue 
its use in the tullest confidence that it will com- 
pletely restore me to health. 

JENNIE M. CRAWFORD, 92 Laurel St. 


LOUCGEE’S 
Vitalizing Compound 
is THE Radical Cure 
for Scrofula, Cancer: 
ous Humors, Dipther- 
itic or Mineral Blood 
Poisoning, Rheuma- 
tism,Dyspepsia,Liver 
Complaint & Dropsy. 
All Druggists Keep it. 











ration, with its two illustrations by E. H. Garrett. 
It isa very good specimen of this standard monthly 
for young people. 

— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
March contains valuable contributions to scientific 
knowledge, and gives the results of careful inves- 
tigations within the range of its design. Among 
the timely articles are ‘‘The Transmission of 
Power by Electricity,’?’ by Frank J. Sprague; 
‘‘ Tadustrial Applications of Cotton Seed Oil,’’ by 
Robert Grimshaw and others in sanitary and chem- 
ical science. The abstracts it contains are very 
valuable to students of science. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— The March number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine, published by Macmillan & Co., New 
York City, at $1.75 per year, is full of entertain- 
ing reading matter, and has many beautiful illus- 
trations. This is the one English illustrated mag- 
azine that has won a popularity in this country. 
It combines a great variety of matter, suited to 
home reading. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Pacoqstegion! Journal for March; terms, $1.50 a 
year. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for March; 
terms, 00 ayear. Philadelphia: The Franklin Inst. 

The Political Science Quarterly for March; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Boston Musical Herald for March; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: Franklin Square. 





Everybody will want tu read the opportune de- 
scription of ‘‘ Nat,’’ and his going to the Inaugu- 


Lend a Hand for March; terms, $2.00 a year. Boston: 


3 Hamilton Place. 








The New England Bureau of Education, 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO TEACHERS, 
Now 18 THe TimE TO REGISTER for acci- 


their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 


of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
echool supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


| 


'mew school year. 
not have calls for teachers. 
for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are constantly 
coming in. 


Not a week passes when we do 
Calls for teachers 


forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


**T write to speak to you a word of praise for your 
remarkable promptness in supplying teachers, when 
called upon by school boards. Your Bureau has 
been of great sérvice to our school committee for 
several years. Accept our thanks.” 

JoNnA. LAMSON, Chairman School Board. 

Hamiiton, Mass., Jan, 19, 1889. 


“Your prompt and efficient attention to my notice 
of vacancies, confirms my favorable regard for your- 
self and your Bureau.” 

A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools. 

Princeton, Ind., Dec. 16, 1888. 





it this High School.” 


tion secured through you in this Academy. 
in every respect agreeable. 
for securing a position so con 


“T am much pleased with my school, and thank 


you for the excellent service you have rendered me, 
this the second time.” A. W. TF. 


Cummingstown, Mass. 

“You have done mea great service in placing me 

Buffalo, N.Y., Jan, 3, 1889. 

“I write to express my satisfaction with the post 

L 

Allow me to thank you 

genial. 
88 


4s . 


St. Johnsbury, Vt., Dec. 15, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





FOR RBEGISTRATION. | 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 

; 33 LARGE BUSINESS, 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 

petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. 

of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 


NO PRE 
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Supplies Professors. 


1S £YI 
man May 
¢ 


ww? 


Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 


hers’ j 
eachers Agencies. 
WE MEAN To be good-natured and forbearing and patient; but there is one class of teachers that would have 
driven Job crazy, if he had conducted a Teachers’ Agency in the land of Uz. Wemean the uncer 
tain, wavering, recalcitrant ones. They write a dozen letters and get a half-dozen blanks before they register at 
all. Then they want their blank sent back to change this or that unimportant statement. They write on Monday 
that on the whole they think they won't change this year. On Tuesday that they have decided to make a change at 
once, and want us to put forth every effort immediately. On Wednesday they write in a postscript that they feel 
differently about it, and on Thursday Chey indignantly ask what they are to think of an Agency that has done noth- 
ing for them, and peepee demand that their two BUSINES of these people are really good teachers; have 
dollars be returne The worst of it is that some positive ability in directions that make them avail- 
able candidates. Rut we are learning to give them up, and to return their fees to them as soon as we discover that 
the weakness is inherent and ineradicable We would rather say we have no teacher for a certain place, than to 
recommend one and have him dally with the board of education off and on till they are tired of him and of us too. 
It takes vigor and energy and positiveness to get on in the world. Better make a wrong decision now and then, and 
stick to it and take the wey meen than never to come toa decision at all, and keep the rest of the world on 
tenter-hooks till they find you haven’t any mind to make up. At any rate, don’t register with us till DO YOU 9 
. 


= know whether you want a new place. and what kind of a place you would take, sure. We mean 
pusiness. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 








In what Teachers have been placed by 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Are You Interested of Chicage? If 30, you will find some of the 


names from week to week in this column. We can only give a part of one State at a time. 
NEW ToREZ. 


FROM , 10 FROM TO 

Manistee, Mich, & High'and Mills, T. L. Boyd, So. New Berlin, N.Y. 
Schuylerville, Geo. W. Gillette, + st Cloud, Minn. Huntington, Mias E. M. Cook, Manchester, Iowa 
Clinton, Clara L. Anderson, Stony Point, N. Y. Albion, J. ©. Robertson, Granville, Ohio, 
Buffalo, H. T. Gillette, Beaver Dam, Wis. Belleville, M. ©. Putman, Akron, Ohto. 
Forestville, H. P. White, Adeline, Lil Armenia, W OC. Hawks, Beverly, Ohio. 
Elmira, Sarah E. Taylor, Tidioute, Pa. Cazenovia, Ida A Springstead, St. Charles, Ia. 
Newark, Grace Il. Norton, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Troy, Francis Simpson, Decatur, Ill. 
Schuylerville, Fanny Ryan, Bismark, Dak. Hudson, E. J. Swift, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Geneseo, Hattie Rav, Marinette, Wis. Oswego, Miss V. Reynolds, Farmville, Va. 
Macedon Ctr., W. D. Harris, Pioneer, Ohio So. Stockton, Chas. J. Fenner, Freeburg, Ill. 
Unadilla, A. T. Emery, New Haven, Conn. Stamford, A. Gardenier, Green Bay, Wis. 
Homer, Mias©.E Hutchings Olivet College,Mich. Pt. Byron, F. Taylor, Owosso, Mich. 
Waterloo, C. Belle Mickley, Franklin, Tenn. Morrisville, E. F Norton, Olivet, Mich. 
Buffalo, Mina A. Elliott, Bennett, Neb. Jamestown, Geo.F. Danforth, Muskegon, Mich. 
Ithaca, . E. Meek, Eureka, Ill. Oswego, M. J. Tease, New Auburn, Minn. 
Ilion, Nellie Rulison, Cedar Falls, Iowa. | Franklin, Julia A.Cleveland, Albion, Neb. 
Northville, Miss Ada Rose, Beloit, Wis. W.N.Brighton, M.A. Holton, Madison, Dak 
Geneva, Miss Owen, Rl, River Falls, Wis. | Castile, Edgar Barnes, Missoula, M. T. 
Havana, MissM. E.Millette, Green Bay Wis. | Olean, E. Blickwede, Skaneateles, N Y. 
Auburn, George R. Cutting, Lake Forest, 111. | Webster, 8. G. Harris, Ovid, N. ¥ 
Ithaca. Sarahk.Whitaker, Whitewater, Wis. Le Roy, Mary L. Stone, Canaseraga. N. Y. 
Waterloo, Miss ©. B. Mickley Cape Girardeau, Mo.| New Berlin, A.D Warde, Walworth, N Y. 
Rochester, H. L. Chaplain, Geneva, Neb. New Lisbon, Amy 8. Peet Mechanicaville, N.Y. 
Albany, Lucy M. Parker, Marjon, Ind Spencerport, W.H. Comstock, Dexter, Maine. 
Buffalo, Mary G Webster, Morrison, Ii. | BurlingtonF its, A. O. Austin E Longmeadow, Mss. 
Troy. Miss A.M. Putman, Evaston, Ii], | Elmira, Mary M. Nagle, Foit Collins, Col. 


Ht will mot cost you anything to learn about the work of this Association;—and a postal card 
invested in securing their circulars may bring you promotion in position, and add 25 per ct. to your salary. 


Address TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. | 170 STATE sT.,. iC H 
(ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL AGENCIES.) Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn St., § hicago, 


Branches: N. Y. CITY, Box 1969; ST. PAUL; TACOMA, Wash, Terr.—W. M. Heiney, Ag’t. 
7 * , 
Free Registration, THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7° “2xUeto Tix. 
8 Combines the Best Features ever offered by an Agency. 
1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 
fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. teacher reporting the vacancy 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. a =~ Send stamp for forms. 
Address, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 








7O MONROE ST, 








Is no experiment. It has a firmly established patronage extending from Maine to California 
and from Minnesota to Texas. Thetestimonials from its patrons show that the Manager’s ex- 
perience of over twenty-five years as teacher and superintendent enables him fully to compre- 
hend the needs of schools and the fitness of teachers, and that by conscientious representa- 
tion, honesty, and fair dealing, the Bureau has won a reputation that gives its candidates the 
very best prospects of success. Good Teachers should register at this time for the Fall vacan- 
cies. Send for application-form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
a] THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, 
ACANCIES NOW COMING IN! BFE AHO Oakes Rese: 
to date (Feb. 10) received letters from over 200 of its former patrons and others, asking us to select 
and recommend suitable candidates for vacancies. The vacancies are in City and Village Schools, 
Universities, and Colleges, State Normals, Academies, Seminaries, Private Schools, &c., &c. Teachers 
in selecting an agency, should not lose sight of the facts, -very important facts,—that: 1. We get our 
vacancies direct from employers. 2. We had over 1100 of these last season, 400 more than we could find 
suitable candidates to recommend. 8. While other agencies boast of filling vacancies ‘‘ by the hundred” 
(usually 100 to 200), their list of registered teachers usually runs up to such numbers that new members 
have a ‘slim chance.” 4. Our plan of rejecting applicants whom we can not serve keeps our list of regis- 
tered teachers down to such numbers that each member receives individual and personal attention. 5. Our 
registration fee is reduced to cover the cost of registration. Now is a good time to send for circulars, 
and to learn more of our work. Address Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Hl. 


























Mr. ORVILLE BREWER: Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 

We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wellss 

whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 

that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 
no hesitancy in applying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 

Very respectfully, A. D. Cotrarove, Supt. of Schools. 





A $2000 POSITION PALMYRA, N. Y., FEBRUARY 25, 1889. 
W. D. Kerr, Manager Union Teachers’ Agency: 

Dear Sir:—I have been registered with other teachers’ agencies for several years, but have never 
been offered a position through them which I accepted. A few weeks ago I registered with you, and as 
the result was offered two positions last week,—to both of which you recommended me,—each worth $2000, 
— = sie fy es “ 4 yh Newark, N. J. I accept the latter. ue Casnere weak to be 

é miserable in attempting to choose to be offered them through your 
between several good positions likely T WICE WITHIN agency, I would advise them to 
register elsewhere. instead of with you. seed hen Yours, respectfully, A. 8. DOWNING. 

We want to register more good men who are worth $2000 ayear. We often lose good places because we 
do not ge to have just the right teachers for them. Yesterday we had a direct call for a lady Principal 
for a high school at a salary of $1500. We want the best teachers that can be found for such positions. 
Come right along and put yourselves in the way of promotion. Now do not expect that we ean get $7000 
salaries for everybody. Usually. merit determines the amount of compensation. ONE WE EK 
Send for circular. W. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, New York City. + ° 


rl y vy y 7 Y / YY r 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


Agency Manual Free upon application, EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


AGE | Teachers’ Agency 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
RELIABLE 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. : 7 Pend 
. N. W- American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
¥ Mast 86m Serses, KE Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


9 and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURF, 
Teachers’ Agency 


and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior| 31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 








Good 














NEW YORK CITY. 


American Teachers Bureau, 











Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
“ , Schools, @ | mends good schools to parents. Call on or ad 
POR SP) Churches. Aso RL, te ors, Uopy- MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, TEACHERS WANTED sr rotts. tSth Year. 
2 West 14th Street, ists, to Business Firms. ape. 4. D. OFLYER American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, a > 1 
NEW YORK. 929 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 23 Union Square, New York. Read “$1” Offer, on page 190, 
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A Complete Graded Course in English Gram- 
mar and Composition. 


By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, Prin. of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. 
Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted to lowest 


two-book course. 
advanced pupils. 


Comprises the entire range of the usual 
grammar grades as well as 


KIntreduction Price, 65 Cents. 





Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers at the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Chicago, 


New York, Boston, 


Send for circulars. 


Publishers, 


Atlanta, San Francisco. 





Hailes’ Practical Drawing Books. 


NEW, PROCRESSIVE, 


master. 


a drawin 
Reson. Several of the most 


in every 
graded, and while each book is comp 


all bear a popular relationship, and every number is the legitimate outgrowth of the 

utmost care has been used in the preparation of the plates, and they have been m 

and money can produce, while the material is all that can be desired. 
Although published since the 1st of Jan., ’89, these books have already 


PRACTICAL, 
By THEODORE 


This series of Drawing Books is the fruit of twelve years’ close observation, study, 
The author has succeeded in combining the principles of beauty, utility, , 
rominent features are decidedly novel. The work is more carefully 
ete in itself, and may be used quite independently of the others, they 


INDUSTRIAL, AND ARTISTIC. 


C. HAILES. 
and experience as 
and discipline 


receding one. The 
e as perfect as skill 


been unanimously adopted for 


use in the public schools of Paterson, N.J., and have also been adopted by the Board of Education, of 


Albany, N. Y., for exclusive use in the 


be sent for examination, post paid, for $1,00. 


ublic schools of that city. 


A full set (9 Nos.) with manual, will 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


eow 


743. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
——AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S PRoF. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’8, HACHETTE & (0.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’8 Leresic PUBLICATIONS. 
e Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign panqmngss. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 


CARL SCHOENHOE, 
144 Trement Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged o 
American and European authority as the best of all 
Natural methods. 

ss tf edition of text-books in French and Germap now 
ready, 

Teachers employing this method are taught its applica. 


tion, free of charge at 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. 
Brooklyn: 40 Court St. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. 
Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. 

For sample pages, discount, etc, write to BERLITZ & 

Oo., W. Madison uare, N, y. 








Only twenty-nine words to be learned in a 
book of thirty-two pages. 


Winchell’s First Steps in Reading, 


PART ONE. 


By MARTHA A. PEASE. 


The book {s designed to be placed in the child’s 
hands when he receives his first reading lesson. 

Nearly one-half the print is in script. 

Pictures are abundant, some for the purpose of 
illustration and some as a part of the text. 





Mailing price, 10 cents. 


8S. R. WINCHELL & 00., Educat’! Publishers, 
106 & 108 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS, 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 





Translation of Caesar. 


PARALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. 

The First Four Books of Caesar’s Commentaries on 
the Gallic War. Consisting of the Original and 
Translation arranged on opposite pages. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1 25. 

The convenience of the arrangement adopted, both 
to the teacher and student, cannot be overestimated. 
The reader need not use the translation until he has 
exhausted all reasonable efforts to interpret the orig 
inal himself, and then, without the least trouble, he 
can verify his own rendering, or correct his errors. 

N. B.—No samples of this book are sent free for ex 
amination. Price by mail, $1.25 per copy, should 
invariably be sent with the order. 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 





A NOVEL. 
MILLER. 
$1.00. 


J 
The Destruction | 
OF 
Gotham. This is a most graphic story 
of the times, showing the con- 


flict between the upper and lower strata of society in 
aa A York, ending in a great disaster to the city 
itself. 

* His writings are charged with passionate life and dis- 
play a fervor of poetic appreciation ands — vy com 
ined with startling beauty and power.”— eaten Times. 


FUNK & WAGNALILS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


By JOAQUIN 
12mo, cloth, 





PATHFINDER PHYSIOLOGY. 
This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE 
PURPOSE. 
The subject of temperance as related to PH YS- 
1OLOGY has been faithfully dealt with, and 
GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 


The hope of the future is in the rising generation. 
Let them be wisely and truthfully instructed in the 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 


Other competing text-books have now been brought 
somewhat to this model, thus conceding that the la- 
dies of the W. C. T. U. were right, and that THE 
PATHFINDER BOOKS are the BEST. 


1. Child’s Health Primer, - - 
2. Young People’s Physiology, - 
8. Hygienic Physioiogy, - - * 


(Enlarged Edition.) 





40 cts. 
60 
$1 00 


oy 





e*s For specimen copies and free descriptions ad- 
dress the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
A. P. SOULE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 





Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHBRS AND DEBALSRES IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in pw y ho - 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded a 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial iy at the outset. 

‘or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park S8t., Boston, Mass, 

79 WABASH AVENUE. . 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westliake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Conatitution. 

Sheppard’« Science. 





SPECIAL TEACHER’S EXCURSION TO 


PARIS EUROPE 


| WORLD'S EXPOSITION, 
visiting England, 


France, Germany, the 
Rhine, Belgium and Holland. All travel and 
hotels FIRST-CLASS, Finest line of Steamers cross- 
ing. the Atlantic. Low Rates, Rooms are being 


AND 
THE 





5 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


rapidly taken. Send for circular, free. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
7 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





For “Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT’S 


Best things for Lyceum and Church Enter- 
READINGS 


tainments. Humorous and Dialect Sketches. 
28 Numbers ready 


pepe, Amahear DLGp 
Sold by booksellers RECITATIONS 


| mas. School 
Dialogues. 
Specimen Pages (16 pieces), FREE. Address, 
P. GARRETT & ©0., Philadelphia, Pa. 











PLAYS | 





- . . 
Spring Birds, Spring Flow- 
ers, Spring Music. 

MUSICAL SOCIETIES and Choirs do well who round 
off the season with the practice of Cantatas o; 
Glee Collections. 

Among many good Cantatas, we publish 
Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa, (75c. $6.72 per doz ) 
Romberg’s Song of the Bell, (60c. $5.40 per doz.) 
Buck’s 46th Psalm, ($1 00 $9 00 per doz.) 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar, ($1.00 $9.00 per doz ) 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus, (35 cts. 

$2.75 per doz.) 
Buck’s Don Mauniec, ($1.50 $13.50 per doz.) 
Trowbridge’s Meroes of ’76, ($1.00 $9.00 doz.) 
Hodge’s Rebecca, (65 cts. $6 00 per doz.) 
Andrews’ Buth and Boaz, (65c. $6.00 per doz.) 


School Committees, Superintendents, 
and Teachers 

cannot do better thanto adopt our New, Tried ani 
True School Mustc Books, 

Emerson’s Song Manual, (Book 1, 30 cts. $3.00 
doz. Book 2, 40 cts., $4.20 doz. Book 3, 50 cts. $4.20 
doz) Athoroughly good graded series. United 
Voices, (50 cts. $4.80 doz.) Good School Songs. 
Song Harmony. (60 cts. $6.00 doz) For High 
Schools. Children’s School Songs, (35 cts. $3.60 
doz.) Charming book for younger classes, and many 
others. Any book mailed post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 









In the four follow iy ee Maat W Tnterper sn 


h and in connection with the Responsive Rea: 
ppt aot of being printed all together,after them. 


—By— 
THE Ki LOVE me eeeey. 


itle 
SAVIOR VICTORIOUS. »®)).£.04u: 
ASTER MORNINGC..=.«. kexrorp 
THE RISEN HRIST.»®y). ©. nace 


, & Cen A CHR ostpaid: 
py Ba Sb no huntred by aeoteee. not prepaid, 

In the six following,the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being interspersed through them. 
proper references being given to show how the music 
can be used to best advant: h the Responses. 


EASTER SELECTIONS For | Just 




















ITH CAROLS by Senay Seen Kinin. 
RAY, COLLIER, BOEX, & 
HE IS WITH CAROLS by ROOT, MURRAY, 
THE EASTE 


PATRICK, LORENZ, DANKS, AND ER 
EASTER GEMS. WITH CAROLS by RO 
STEA ANGELS, ari dis teh 
* a 
By W. . 
THE STONY of he RESUMRERTON 







WITH CAROLS by ROOT, MUR 

EASTER CHIMES. “ray SWeney Porte: kes 4 
. F, ROOT, 

r our Catalogue of 


es 
Easter Music of all kinds. 
bila de Lily Bat he hag st la 





771 Broadway, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Tipo 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist! Beaders ; 
Leighton’s History of © 3 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebras ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Mygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH, 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Published This Day, 
March 2, 1889. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of CHEMISTRY 


By WILLIAM G. MIXTER, 
Professor of Chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale College, New Haven. 


12mo, cloth. $2.50. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price 


NY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
4 enna 8 oper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 
$1.00, No previous knowledge of music whatever re- 
quired. Send for book of testimonials free. Address 











The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 





TO ALL BUYERS 


— OF — 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Permit us to call your attention to our special facilities for supplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 


Besides being constant purchasers in 
Butler § Co.; J. C. Buckbee & Co. ; 
Co.; Leach, Shewell § Sanborn ; 
American educational houses. 


quantity in the largest American book-market at ver 
Charles Collins ; Cowperthwait & Co.; C. DeSilver 
John E. Potter & Co. ; and Silver, Burdett & Co. ; 
Our stock is probably the most general collection of 
to fill orders for whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable terms. 


Our General Catalogue of American School Books, with prices and telegraphic code, 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, - 


y low prices, we are Special Agents for John Allyn ; 
§ Son; Eldredge § Brother ; 6. 
and carry in stock also a full line of the publications of all other 
educational publications in the country. We 


E. H. 


Ginn & Co.; 8. C. Griggs § 


@ are consequently able 


sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 
740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 
Normal Methods of Teaching, 504 pp. $1.50 


This work presents the “‘ New Education” in its 
——— and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schoolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture. 
This work describes in 

the nature 

ulties. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic. 570 pp... $2.00 

“* Every school library should have a copy of it, and 
every teacher of mathematics will find it ndispensa- 
ble.” —National Journal of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years Prin- 
“a of the first State Normal School of Pennsy!l- 


Special ces for introduction and to teachers for 
gultntion Sold by all Booksellers, or ies 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 
1124 Arch &t., Philadelphia. 


504 pp. $1.50 


a simple and concise form, 
of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 








CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. eow 


AIDS TO ILLUSTRATION, 


FOR 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 
The best and cheapest line of BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS made. 500 enti 
La ntirely new designs now 


STANDARD 
BLACKBOARD 
STENCILS. 


Sample map (25x20 in.) and fi ire desi 7 
in.), with catalogue, directions, $0 any eddiens tos 10 
cts. in stamps if you mention this paper. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


EK. L. KEttoee & Co., 
Educational Publishers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
— Good Agents Wanted. 








Constructive Geography and History. 





Announcement, * * * * * 


” 


. 


Eclectic Map-blanks 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 





Fourteen Map-blanks, 10 x 12 inches, 
Maps in the Eclectic Complete Geogra 
accurate outline of the country to be 


No. 1. Hemispheres 


No. 4. Europe. 
(Double Size). 


No. 5. Asia. 


No. 
No. 


No. 2. North America. No. 6. United States No. 


No. 3. South America. (Double Size). No. 


on fine Drawing Paper, corresponding in size and scale with the 
phy. On each Map-blank at 
mapped, are printed in very 


the proper projection, and the 
faint ink. 

No. 11. Central States (! 
8. Middle States. No. 12. Central States (\')- 
9. Southern States (E). No. 13. Northern States 
10. Southern States (W). No. 14. British Isles. 


7. New England. 


Ont HUNDRED oF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE Box, PER 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents, 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


C. P. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 











